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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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—juws oF THE FARMING WORLD. 


i espondent Tells What 
os Wein ting. Made in the Various 
fections of the Country. 
gorrespon den ce of The Progressive Farmer. 

“The use of insecticides and fun- 
gicides,"” aaid Dr. H. W. Wiley, the 
Chief of the Bureau of perenne 4 of 
the Department of Agriculture, ‘‘has 
hecome almost indispensable to the 
farmer and fruit grower throughout 
the whole country. Immense quan- 
tities are placed upon the market, 
gnd without doubt the greater part 
of them meet the claims of the man. 
nfacturers but many of them are 
more or less fraudulent. 

“The Department has undertaken 
,somewhat elaborate study of the 
insectic'des foundin the American 
markets, with the object, not to in- 
ferfere with a legitimate business, 
bot to acquaint merchants as well as 
porchasers, with the real character 
of the goods in which they deal. 

“Paris green is the most import- 
ant insecticide now on the market 
and this article if perfectly pure, 
chemically, is composed of three 
sbstances—arsenious acid, acetic 
acidand oxide of copper. But be 
cause of faulty methods of manufac. 
ture and also because arsenious acid 
ischeaper than the other constitu- 
ents, large amounts of this sub- 
stance are some times present in 
Paris green, with the result that 
great damage is done to the foliage 
by scorching. Another method of 
adulterating Paris greenis by the 
addition of gypsum, which is abso 
Intely worthless and only adds 
weight. Glauber salts is also used 
as an adulterant, batit will do no 
harm, sive to weaken the compound. 
80ME CHEAP AND POPULAR BUT INEF- 
FECTIVE INSECTICIDES. 

“A compound kaown as ‘Slug Shot’ 
is sold very extensively on account 
of its cheapness. Oar analysis shows 
that it is composed almost exclu- 
sively of crude gypsum with a small 
amount of arsenious acid and copper 
oxide added. It will, of course, do 
little or no good as an insecticide, 
while five cents per pound is a large 
price to pay for a sample consisting 
of nearly 100 por cent. gypsum. 

“Another insecticide of extensive 
sale is ‘Bag Death.’ According to 
fome Maine experiments, it was 
found that when applied to potato 
vines according to directions—40 
pounds per acre—this compound will 
do very little good, while even at 
the rate of 150 pounds to the acre, it 
is but slightly effective. 

“Another compound offered is 
‘Black Death.’ Its composition is 
nearly the same as ‘Slug Shot’ and 
a fame remarks may be applied 
0 it, 

“The various ‘Roach Destroyers’ 
on the market are mainly composed 
ot borax in the powders and phoa 
Phorous and molasses in the pastes, 
nearly all of which could be prepared 
" _ at one half to one-tenth the 
08t. 

“The so-called ‘Dry Bordeaux Mix- 
Mure’ represents an attempt to sup- 
Ply the ready mixed Bordeaux Mix 
tre, but such an attempt can hardly 
be successful, owing to chemical ac- 
tions preventing the proper assimi. 
lation of the conatitutents. 

“In view of these facts,” continued 
Dr, Wiley, “it would be well for the 
Public to be very sure of the compo- 
“ton and value of any such com 
coe tetore purchasing. The Bu- 
of a vhemistry will make analyses 
Se aap of insecticides and fungi 
tthe purchased by farmers and 
— such bodies if instruc- 

or securing and forwarding 


~ Samples are obtained from this 
Ureny 


PROF. SOULE'S NEW BULLETIN. 
here is now in press at the De- 
Pattment of Agriculture, another 
— Bulletin (No. 143) which 
» it is believed, be very much in 
em by those who are constant 
ta a of these popular publications. 
®18 “Conformation of Beef 

‘sd Dairy Cattle,” 

a ve Selection of srimals best suited 
*lr intended use is of great im 
°@ to feeders and dairymen ; 
‘t is even more important to 
“ders of animals of either class,” 


mitting this report for publication. 
“That the character of the animal 
is indicated by its visible and tan- 
gible qualities isa general rule which 
has comparatively few exceptions. 
The importance, therefore, of being 
able to judge cattle by sight and 
touch is apparent. By means of the 
diagram, descriptions and suitable 
illustrations embodied in this paper, 
there is enough information neces- 
sary, it is believed, to enable the 
stock feeder, the breeder, the farmer, 
or the dairyman to become a compe- 
tent judge.’’ 

The New Hampshire Experiment 
Station has made some tests with 
methods of 

STARTING TOMATO PLANTS. 

In one test, the plants were trans- 
planted into small boxes, so arranged 
that the bottom could be easily re- 
moved and the dirt allowed to slip 
out, and in the other, they were 
transplanted into 4 inch pots. When 
the pots were used, the plants ma- 
tured and bore fruit earlier than the 
plants in the first experiment. The 
Station notes that ‘while the pot 
system takes more time and occupies 
more space, yet from the experi- 
ments made, it surely pays.’’ 

Another experiment made showed 
that the kind of soil in which the to- 
matoes were planted seemed to have 
an effect on the amount of rot pro- 
duced. Where the soil was inclined 
to dry out, the rot was more preval- 
ent, while on a loamy, moist soil, 
there was very little rot. 

A SCOTCH VIEW. 

A correspondent of the Dundee 
(Scotland) Advertiser has recently 
made a tour of this country and con- 
cludes that the agricultural possi- 
bilities of America are almost bound- 
less. He says in a recent issue of 
his paper : 

‘But what of the hopes one some 
times hears expressed by hard- 
pressed farmers at home (in Scot- 
land) that America will soon reach 
that stage when the whole procuce 
of her acres will be required to feed 
her own teeming population? One 
short week’s railway traveling in 
America would shatter the most 
ardent of them.”’ 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE FERTILIZING VALUE OF ASHES. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have a quantity of ordinary wood 
ashes, kept dry, unleached; burned 
from swamp woods, such as gum, 
ash, oak. What is if worth a pound 
for fertilizer as compared with com. 
mercial fertilizers? Compare it with 
kainit and phosphates. Give figures 
to show comparative value. If kainit 
is worth $104 ton, what is wood ashes 
worth? 


bushel of ashes? B. i. D 


New Hanover Co, N.C. 

Answer by Dr. C. W. Burkett, of the 

N.C. A. & M. Co'lege: 

The kind of wood ashes here men 
tioned contains 8 per cent. potash 
and 1 per cent. phosphoricacid On 
a basis of this a ton of kainit, cost- 
ing ten dollars, and containing 250 
pounds of potash, would be 4 cents 
per pound for potash. A ton of 
wood ashes containing 160 pounds of 
potash to the ton, potash at 4 cents, 
would be $6.40. This would be the 
relative price then as a source of 
potash, but the ashes contain in a 
ton twenty pounds of phosphoric 
acid at 6 cents per pound, $1 20, be- 
sides the lime, which is worth a good 
deal. A bushel of ashes will weigh 
near about fifty pounds, which 
makes forty bushels to the ton. Con- 
sidering the fertilizing valuo of 
lime, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
wood ashes are worth, we can say, 
22 cents per bushel, taken on a basis 
of other sources of thiselement. You 
can then see that if ashes can be 
purchased for ten cents a bushel 
they area most valuable source of 
fertilizer.- 





Mount Olive Advertiser: Every 
farmer who had a tobacco crop last 
year made money, and nearly every 
one who depended upon cotton as 
their money crop are now in the 


What is the weight of a | 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
Few plants show such wide varia- 
tion of quality and still stay on the 
market, as tobacco. 

Cigar tobacco, pipe tobacco, and 
that used for chewing, are three 
marked types of quality, the cigar 
tobacco leading so far as price is 
concerned. While cigar tobacco is 
muoh higher priced than chewing to- 
bacco, at the same time the latter is 
of amuch ranker growth, and acre 
yields are higher. The aim, how- 
ever, in growing all types of to 
bacco is to increase the quantity 
without lessening the quality. The 
preparation of the soil is simple 
enough, but it must be done thor 
oughly. The main point is to main. 
tain a mellow and deep soil, kept 
free of weeds, thoroughly and fre- 
quently tilleu, and well drained. 

All these points attended to, we can 
then consider the usefulness of mod- 
ern fertilizing. The tobacco plant 
has rather thick fleshy roots, com- 
paratively free of root hairs ; that is, 
the little feeding roots distributed 
over the root area of all plants. On 
account of the deficient root hairs, 
as compared with other plants, to. 
bacco has a narrow foraging power ; 
it cannot to any considerable extent 
at least, make available the stores 
of insoluble fertilizers existing in 
many soils. In other words, the to 
bacco plant needs highly available 
plant food. 

There is another point of perhaps 
equal importance—the nature of the 
plant food used. Green manuring 
or farm yard manure, or cotton seed 
meal, when used alone, tend to de- 
velop a coarse rank growth of to- 
bacco which matures badly, and 
cures very badly. The reason of 
this is that the plants are given 
abundant supplies of nitrogen plant 
food, but very little potash or phos- 
phate. It is quite true that green 
manure, stable manure and cotton 
seed meal all contain potash and 
phosphate; but, it is equally true 
that these elements of plant food are 
not liberated as rapidly as the nitro 
gen by the forces at work in the soil. 
It is not important to enter into the 
reasons of this here; experience has 
proved the fact. 

However, if the potash and phos- 
phate in these manures were as 
freely available to the uses of the 
plants as the nitrogen, the plant 
feeding would still be badly devised. 
Nitrogen is the disturbing element 
in tobacco growing. Now chemical 
analysis shows that to every 100 
pounds of nitrogen in these manures, 
the potash and phosphoric acid are 


follows: 
Potash. P’s. Acid 


Green manure.... 91 los. 27 lbs 
Stable manure.... 110 lbs. 52 ibs 
Cotton seed meal.. 21 lbs. 30 lbs. 
Cobacco.... . 168 lbs. 38 lbs. 


In every instance the tobacco crop 
needs more potash in proportion to 
the nitrogen than is furnished by the 
manures; in other words, there is 
with all these manures, an ex:ess of 
nitrogen, which means more or less 
of a failure in the quality of the 
crop grown,with same. All soils 
contain more or less plant food as a 
natural condition of the soil, but of 
the three elements of plant food, 
nitrogen most readily becomes avail 
able when used inacrude and in 
soluble form. Therefore, the aver. 
age tobacco crop gets more nitrogen 
plant focd than potash and phos- 
phoric acid to properly accompany 
same to insure a well-ripened crop 
Chemical fertilizers are prepared to 
exactly suit the conditions, and are, 
unquestionably the most satisfactory 
means of fertilizing tobacco. 

As a result of careful study of 


around formula for tobacco is as fol 


lows : 


Ammonia........-+:. 4 to 5 per cent. 
Postash (actual)..... 8 to 9 per cent. 
Phos. acid (available) 4 to 5 per cent. 


How much to use isa matter of 
individual judgment, or experience ; 
also, upon the quantity of crops ex- 
pected. Connecticut produces },400 
pounds leaf per acre as against 400 
pounds in North Carolina. It is 
evident that more fertililizer should 
be used in Connecticut than in North 
Carolina. As a matter of fact, a 








low ground of sorrow. 





many field experiments, the best all | 


pounds potash and 38 pounds phos. 
phoric acid. From this data, the 
quantity of plant food best to use, 
Can very easily be figured out. 

Chlorine is injurious to the quality 
of tobacco, therefore, the potash in 
the fertilizer should not contain any 
chlorine. High grade sulphate of 
potash should bé insisted upon by 
planters, in the commercial mixtures 
offered them. If fertilizer manufac- 
turers once know what their ous- 
tomers want, there will be no diffi 
culty in having properly made goods 
offered. In fact, the planter must 
do thinking for himself in growing 
tobacco, all along the line, and there 
is no more important point than the 
balancing of plant food. For example, 
two fertilizers are given herewith— 


a | | 
AIBMGOMIA.... 2.6.85 2%t03% 405% 
Postash...........5. 2t0 3% 8 t0 9% 


Phosphorie acid...6 to 8% 4 to 5% 
Now, both these fertilizers are 
very good, but while No. Tis excel- 
lent for grain, it is nearly valueless 
for tobacco. It is all right in its 
proper place ; the planter must study 
out these points for himself. 

J. M. SHELTON. 


Sheriff Page, of Wake county, an 
old and observant farmer, tells me 
he has never seen oats so badly win- 
ter killed. One cause was the great 
dryness last fall. Ona field of oats 
sown as early as last September there 
is not a vestige of any. Wheat is 
also badly injured by the cold.—F. 
A. Olds. 


EDUCATING FARMERS IN TENNESSEE. 











Uorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The short course in agriculture at 
the University of Tennessee opened 
upon Jenuary 3rd with a good at- 
tendance and bright prospects for 
the ensuing term. As many students 


| found it impoasible to secure all the 


information they desired 1n one term 
of ten weeks, a second year’s work 
has been introduced. The boys are 
kept pretty busy, being engaged 
from eight o’clockin the morning 
until six at night with an hour anda 
half for dinner. Eich week during 
the first year they receive instruc- 
tion in the following subjects: 

Agricultural Chemistry two hours, 
Horticulture six hours, Breeds, 
Breeding and Feeding three hours, 
Farm Crops and Farm Management 
two hours, Mechanic Arts and Wood 
Working four hours, Veterinary 
Science six hours, Dairying 15 hours, 
Stock Judging 10 hours, a total of 48 
hours a week. 

The boys who have entered the 
course in the past have almost with 
out exception returned to engage in 
farm work and the demand for 
trained men is much greater than 
the supply. The short course in 
agriculture is simply a school of 


|choose may gain useful informa. 
tion relating to the best agricul- 
tural practice. The need of 
edusation on the farm is of course 
apparent and especially is it true in 
this age of competition when frauds 
are so frequently practiced on the 
farmer. Think of a farmer paying 
$25 to $28 a ton for a fertilizer con- 
tuining 2 to 4 per cent. of potash and 
other ingredients in like proportion? 
If he applied 100 pounds of this mix 
ture to the acre he would be putting 
on from two to four pounds of pot- 
ash, an amount utterly inadequate 
to supply the neeas of any farm 
crop, and yet he is paying a 
high enough price to secure a fer 
tilizer containing 15 to 25 pounds of 
potash and the other food ingredi- 
ents in the proper proportion if he 
had only known how to buy and 
mix it himself. Certainly it will pay 


short course about these things. 
ANDREW M. SovuLeE. 
University of Tenn., Knoxville. 
Lumberton Cor. Caarlotte Obser- 
ver: Mr. G.G. French is succeed. 
ing nicely with his trucking opers- 
tions. He has at present 27,000 cab- 
page and 60,000 lettuce plants under 
cover and his planting will cover 
about eight acres. Mr. John H. 
Stitte, of Maryland, is in charge and 
says that the land here is as fine for 





fairly good crop of tobacco uses per 


such crops as can be found. 


practicsl] experience where all who | 





$100 PRIZE ARTICLE ON GREEN BONE. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
We enclose herewith proof of the 
article on the value of fresh cut 
bone as a poultry food, which in the 
estimation of the three judges is en- 
titled to the grand prize of $100. 
This article was written by W. F. 
Adam, of Yoakum, Texas, to the 
Farmers’ Voice of this city. 

Of course we are sorry the article 
submitted by one of your readers 
did not receive the prize, for it was 
most excellent. In fact all of the 
articles were of a very high order, 
and the judges tell us the task of 
selecting the best one was not at all 
easy. 

Kinély publish this prize article 
in the earliest possible issue of your 
paper, calling attention to the award 
in a suitable manner, and embracing 
the opvortunity to properly empha- 
size the great value of fresh cut 
green bone as an article of poultry 
food at this season of the year, and 
urge your readers to correspond 
with various manufacturers of these 
bone cutter devices which may be 
advertised in your columns. 


F. B. WHITE. 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Prize Article. 

My experience with cut bone as a 
food for fowls extends over two 
years only with a flock of 100 hens. 
Prior to that time I had not used cut 
bone and my article is based on the 
percentage of gain in the growth, 
health and eggs of fowls over the 
two years previous, when I did not 
use bone; all other conditions for the 
four years being about the same. 

My attention being called to the 


cent. over the profits of the two pre- 
ceding years. This 15 per cent. is 
attributed to the bone feed and the 
other inorease in profits was credited 
to the source from which they came. 
Now don’t feed an overdose at 
first, or at any time for that matter ; 
feed regularly. 

Don’t expect the hens to lay two 
eggs daily and the young chicks to 
spring up in one night like mush- 
rooms, when they are fed bone. Mix 
well with the other food so that each 
bird gets its proportionate share. 

Don’t expect to feed bone only. 
The bone is only an additional feed, 
a sort of tonic. 

Now Iam not going to go into de- 
tail to explain how the bone assists 
—couldn’t if I wanted to—only to 
say that the component parts of all 
meat bones are the same, and the 
mineral part of bone may be found 
in egg shells. Bone and shells must 
be supplied from what the fowl] eats, 
hence we feed it to them, directly in 
the shape of cut bone, instead of in- 
directly, in the shape of corn, oats, 
eto., etc. W.F. Apams. 

Yoakum, Texas. 


ee ee 


THE FARMER NEEDS IT. 


We occasionally meet with people 
who wonder if incubators are a suc- 
cess. They cannot believe that they 
will hatch chickens as well as hens 
will, but they would be tempted to 
try them if they could be convinced 
they are even a tolerable substitute 
for hens. These people can hardly 
credit the statement that the inou- 
bator willdo the work better than 
hens will. It will hatch more chicks 
from a given number of eggs, and 
while itis doing it, it will make no 





value of fresh cut green bone as a 
food for poultry, I determined to ex- 
periment. I crushed some hog bones 
as best I could and fed to layers. The 
result was so satisfactory I bought a 
small bone cutter and began to feed 
green cut bone to my poultry regu 
larly twice a week. I tried all sorts 
of bones and have found the hog and 
beef bones the best, being easier ob 
tained and containing more of the 
nutrive value. 

I getasoup bone of the butcher, 
shave off the meat (a little meat 
won’t hurt if you intend feeding as 
soon as cat) and I feed the same day 
it is out. 

Some people make the mistake of 
using bones that have been boiled or 
lain out and sun bleached. Some of 
the most essential feeding value of 
the bone has thus been lost, espe- 
cially as feed for growing chicks 
The animal, as well asthe mineral 
qualities of the bone, is what makes 
it valuable. I experimented with 
cut chicken bone a little and fancied 
I saw an improvement over the other 
bone, but Iam not sure, and even 
though there be, it is not convenient 
to get green chicken bone. Be sure 
that the bones used are not those of 
animals that have died of disease, 
old age or starvation. The former 
two are dangerous to the health of 
fowls, the latter worthless. Bones 
of young animals are best. 

For growing chickens, after two 
weeks old, I mix the bone meal with 
corn crops, dampened with curd 
milk (water will do), so that each 
bird gets from a half to one tea- 
spoonful of the bone meal, according 
to age. 

It isan excellent bone food for the 
fowl and general invigorator and 
growth forcer. 

Extra large and quick growth bone 
in fowls means more meat, and more 
meat means 7 to 10 cents per pound. 

For laying hens I feed mixed as 
above, only that each hen gets one 


ee th ite tublespoonful twice or three times a 
ee oe — | week, according as I think they may 


need an extra allowance. They need 
more when they are laying regularly 
or moulting. 

The results of the bone as a feed 
is seen in a very few days in the re- 
newed vigor, health and appetite, 
and last, but not least, egg product. 

Taking every advantage gained by 
feeding bone—i. e., general health of 
flock, quick growth of broilers, in- 
crease in amount of eggs, eto., over 
the two years bone was not fed, I 





figure it—and I keep close accounts 


more trouble for the person in charge 
than one sitting hen. This is pre- 
suming, of course, that the incubator 
is # good one. All incubators are 
not equally good, but we know of 
none whose advertisements are ac- 
cepted by reputable journals which 
are a failure. 

An incubator should be a part of 
the equipment of every farm. The 
idea prevails that incubators are not 
for farmers’ use, as it is supposed 
that they require a great deal of at- 
tention, such as would make it in- 
convenient for a farmer with all of 
his other duties in the spring to give 
them. The incubator will relieve 
the farmer’s cares instead of increas- 
ing them. If heassumes any portion 
of the labor of looking after the 
chickens he will save time and work 
by the use of the incubator. 

Broody hens are always scarce in 
March and April. If the flock has 
not been laying steadily through the 
winter, broody hens will become 
plentiful just about the time that 
half the crop of chicks should be out 
of the shell. The consequence is 
that the premises are overrun with 
late hatch chicks which wiil not at- 
tain maturity until after snow flies. 
The incubator is always broody, and 
will hatch the chioks when you want 
them. It will pay for itself the first 
season, and if well cared for, will 
keep in good working order for 
twenty years. The farmer needs an 
incubator as much as anybody. He 
will never understand how badly he 
needs it until after he has owned one 
and used it for a year or two.—Wal.- 
lace’s Farmer. 


— + + 


There are indications that the in- 
crease in the tobacco acreage will be 
considerable this year, as there is a 
good deal of inquiry forseed and many 
new barns are being built. The 
truckers are getting their fields in 
shape for planting whenever the 
days permit working the ground. A 
good many fields are now planted in 
young cabbages, but their growth is 
slow at present, though the roots of 
the plants are getting hold on the 
soil. The growers of lettuce are 
making daily shipments and a good 
part of the crop has gone North. 
This is grown in frames under a can- 
vas oovering. Radishes are being 
shipped also. Thereis nota day in 
the year when some crop is not be- 
ing grown in this section.—New. 
bern Cor. Post. 





A friend may be reckoned the 





masterpiece of Nature._-Emerson. 
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‘‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND HKDUOCATION- 
\L INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE Para- 
4OUNT TO’ ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
we StaTE Poioy,’ is the motto of The 
2rogressive Farmer, and upon this 
jlatform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
10 master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
‘ yolicy, its aim will be to foster and 
jromote; the. best interests of the 
whole people.of the State. It will be 
. “wue to the instinots, traditions and 
uistory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
‘M-matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
peak with no uncertain voice, but 
vill fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
.0, 1886 
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io not wish the journal continued for another 
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‘We invite correspondence, news items, su; 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects o! - 
sulture, poultry raising, stock breeding, ‘da % 
ng, horticulture andSgarding; woman’s work, 
iterature, or any subject. of interest to our lady 

readers, young people, or the agg J enerally; 

ublic ‘matters, current events, political ques- 

ions and principles, etc.,—in short, any subject 

ussed in an‘all-round farm and fam ly news- 

. paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. . ' 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


' A man oan never be a true gentle- 
man in manner until he is a true 
gentleman at heart.—Charles Diok- 
ens. 


_ EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The proceedings of the Confer- 
ence for Education in the South held 
in. Winston-Salem last April have 
recently appeared in attractive book 
form. Some addresses of unusual 
value and interest are found in it, 
and we should like to see a copy of 
the work placed in the hands of all 
our educational leaders. The dis- 
tribution is being made by the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior Washington, D. C, to which 
address all applications for: copies 
of the bookshould be sent. 

The Panama-Nicaragua matter must 
now: be -threshed over again, the 
Panama.Company having offered to 


sell out for $40,000,000 and our Isth | 


mian. Canal Commigsion -having 

.recommended that the offer be ac 

. ‘eepted., ‘The cost of the canal by the 

» Panama route is estimated at $134,- 
233,358; .by the Nicaragua route, 
$186,684,062. Friends of the Nioa- 
ragua route, however, claim that its 
nearnesa to us would give the United 
States much greater benefits com- 
mercially than we would gain as a 
result of a Panama canal. 


ee ee 


FOOLISH SPITE WORK. 


An ancient proverb warns every 
man of the folly of ‘‘cutting off his 
nose to spite his face,’’ and some of 
the old books have pictures illus 
trating the adage. But the best illus- 
tration to be found anywhere is that 
given by the Monroe Journal in the 
paragraph quoted herewith. Of all 
that engage in spite work, surely 
the man it describes is the most fool- 
ish. We must confess, however, 
that his tribe is rather large, and 
this pen picture is worth preserving : 

‘¢¢T°ll not send my children, that's 
all.’ Thus, some times, right here 

.-in Union county, does an angry 
parent finish a controversy over local 
school matters. He has not been 
able to have his way, or thinks that 
‘he has been treated unjustly. Maybe 
he has been, maybe not. Whether 
he has or not, heis going to have 
revenge. Upon whom? the teacher? 
the committee? his neighbor? No; 
bless your soul, none of these. But 
upon his own children, innocent and 
helpless. He will, to gratify hisown 
feelings, deprive his children of 
their birthright, rob them in their 
innocence and helplessness. He 
keeps them at home. The neighbors’ 
children go and get the benefit of 
the school, which goes on just the 
game asif this man were not pout- 
ing. He has spited nobody. But he 
has cheated his confiding children 
who are dependent upon him. Ever 
think of that?’’ 


THE NON-COMBATANT. 





One of our North Carolina ex- 
changes names a number of inter- 
.esting problems that now confront 
our people, concluding with this 
language : 

‘*All these things will keep us 
from going to sleep through the 
spring months and take our minds off 
the hard times, let us hope. The 
man who simply reads about these 
things without taking active inter- 
est therein is the man who will have 
the most fun and the least disap- 
pointment.’’ 

Yes, he may have the most fun 
and the least disappointment, but he 
is not the man who will be of most 
service to his fellows and to his 
State. The man who takes an ‘‘ac 
tive interest’’ in these matters and 
who. earnestly and vigorously, and 
yet with kindness and common-sense, 
fights for what he regards as the 
better side in each contest or the 
proper solution of each problem— 
here is the man who will have done 
his duty and who will be most worthy 
of our admiration. He who avoids 
the issues and movements on which 
depend the progress of our people 
because to play a man’s part in deal- 
ing with them means less fun and 
more disappointment, is either 
slothful or cowardly. 





A WARNING TO THE TUBACCO GROWER. 


As we have observed elsewhere in 
this issue, reports indicate a largely 
increased tobacco acreage in North 
Carolina this year. The writer makes 


no claim to the giftof prophecy, and 


we make no prediction as to prices 


for this year’s crop. But we do wish 
to warn the tobacco grower against 
a mistake of which many a cotton 


grower is now repenting in sack- 
cloth and ashes. 

‘. A year ago cotton prices were 
good, the cotton mill industry flour- 
ishing, and many a farmer in the 
cotton belt decided to adopt the one 
crop system for 1901. And hedid. The 
result everybody knows. The one 
crop cotton farmer of 1901 is ina 
pitiable condition—in a worse plight 
than at any other time for years. 
The cotton crop in North Carolina 
was remarkably short. If this were 
all, his condition would not be so 
bad. But the decrease in price is al- 
most as marked as the decrease in 
production. And as if this were not 
enough, the increase in price of food 
supplies is greater than the decrease 
in price of cotton or the decrease in 
cotton production. 

With a short crop of his own pro 
duct and low prices for it, and 
high prices for the corn, wheat and 
meat that he must buy, the average 
cotton farmer needs no lecture upon 
the disadvantages of the one-crop 
system We daresay that the cotton 
farmers of the State willthis year 
give more attention to home supplies 
than in any other year since Lee 
surrendered. 

‘‘A wise man learns by the mis- 
takes of others; a fool scarcely by 
his own.’’ Will the tobacco farmer 
consider the plight of his brother 
and learn the lesson it teaches? 


— SAY = 


THIS WEEK’S MENU. 


Unusually timely and important, 
it seems to us, is Dr. Wiley’s warn. 
ing in regard to cheap but ineffective 
insecticides, as reported by our 
Washington correspondent. Truck 
ers, gatdeners ond fruit growers 
alike will find it to their advantage 
to study what Dr. Wiley says. 

Correspondent Mitchell also calls 
attention to Prof. Soule’s work on 
‘‘The Conformation of Beef and Dairy 
Cattle.”’ The subject is an import- 
ant one and we hope that a large 
number of PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
readers will apply for copies of this 
bulletin. 

Dr. Burkett’s reply to our corre- 
spondent who wishes information 
regarding the fertilizing value of 
ashes, is worth filing away. About 
this time every year the farmer 
finds himself in need of these facts. 
Che sixth chapter} of Dr. Burkett’s 
“The Live Stock Industry in the 
South”’ will appear next week. 

Prof. Soule writes us regarding the 
short course in agricuiture at the 
University of Tennessee. Next week 
we hope to have something regard- 
ing the short course at our North 
Carolina A. and M. College. 

Our poultry raisers will be inter- 
ested in the $100 prize article on 
green bone. The $10 prize offered 
by this paper, it will be remembered, 
was won by Mr. W. L Womble. 

On page 8 we publish a prize artiole 
on tobacco, written by Mr. W. F. 
Foy, of Craven county. On page 1 
Mr. M. O. Shelton has an article on 





‘‘Wertilizers for Tobacco.'’ The re- 
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ports we are receiving indicate that 
the tobacco acreage in this State will 
be very largely increased this year. 

In addition to what Prof. Massey 
has to say to our fig growing corre- 
spondent, we wish to advise R. A. 
P, to get a copy of the Department 
of Agriculture bulletin on ‘‘The Fig : 
Its History, Culture and Curing.”’ 
On page 8 of THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 
MER of Dec. 24th this bulletin was 
fully described. 

Few of our readers perhaps will 
agree with all that Lilian Bell says 
on page 4, but nc one will say that 
her article is not bright, original and 
worth thinking about. 

On the same page of our last num- 
ber was an article on ‘‘The Blue 
Back Speller’’ that we hope none ot 
our older readers missed. 

Harry Farmer is not in his usual 
place this week, but the reader will 
find him without difficulty. He 
makes several suggestions that will 
be of special interest to the farmer 
who found farming unprofitable last 
year. 

‘““H. B., Sportsman,’’ is evidently 
speaking ironically. To all_inter- 
ested in the subject he discusses we 
commend an article, ‘Spare the 
Birds,’’ that we shall publish next 
week. 

Our Alliance letters indicate that 
several successful county meetings 
were held this month. We hope 
that Lecturer Bain will accomplish 
good by his tourin the East. We 
are also interested in the announce- 
ment that County Lecturer Cates is 
soon to begin work in Alamance. 
The delegates who so enjoyed his 
talks at the last State Alliance meet- 
ing will expect good results. Secre- 
tary Parker will soon have some- 
thing of importance to say through 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER in regard 
to fertilizers. 

The sphere of influence of Our 
Social Chat seems to be spreading. 
Iowa, Texas and Kentucky, as well 
as North Carolina, are represented 
this week. 





ABOUT RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


From Randolph county comes this 
letter containing a suggestion that 
deserves the attention of othér neigh- 
borhoods having school libraries : 

‘*We have taken advantage of the 
State appropriation for rural libra- 
ries and will install ours in a few 
days. We are going to add other 
books besides those furnished us by 
county and State and intend to make 
our library, in all respects, a public 
library. The teacher will be libra- 
rian during the school term ; during 
vacation the library will be moved 
to the postoffice and so kept open 
the year round, for benefit of stu- 
dents and citizens of the com- 
munity.’’ 

Those who have this library in 
charge have also made arrangements 
to have 4 number of the best news- 
pspers sent regularly to the library 
—another excellent idea. 


* * * * * * 


And in Randolph county we find a 
good example for communities with- 
out rural school libraries as well as 
for communities that have them. 
See what the county has done, as 
reported by the Asheboro Courier: 

‘Randolph is one of the twenty- 
one counties which has availed itself 
of the appropriation made by the 
last General Assembly for six libra- 
ries in each county. Randolph did 
not stop at six but six more were 
established, and it is believed that 
there will be at least twenty-five 
more established in the county be 
fore the present school year oloses 
July 1st next.”’ 

Other school districts can do as 
well. If your county has reached 
the limit, six, entitled to State aud 
county aid, you should nevertheless 
be able to raise among the patrons 
of your public school the $25 or $30 
needed for one of these small libra 
ries. Your people can hardly give 
to a worthier object, and only a very 
small sum from each of the patrons 
of the school would be needed in 
order to raise enough to purchase 
the library. 


* * * * * * 


Thirty-seven more warrants for 
these rural school libraries were 
issued last week as follows: Polk 
county, 1; Wake county, 6; Franklin 
county, 3; Hyde county, 2; Bruns- 
wick county, 1; Onslow county, 5; 
Northampton county, 3; Cleveland 
county 6; Warren county, 1; Gran- 
ville county, 1; Cabarrus county, 3; 
Mecklenburg county, 1; Pamlico 
county, 1; Perquimans county, 3. 

This brings the number of libraries 
that have already received State aid 
up to about 300—three fifths the 





number provided for. 





GEN. CAER’S POULTRY ADDRESS NOT 
QUITE COMPLETE. 


Gen. Carr's address on ‘‘Poultry 
Raising: Its History, Importance, 
and its Growth in State and Nation,” 
published in last week’s PROGRESS. 
Iv—E FaRMER, covered the subject 
pretty thoroughly, but we think the 
California boy’s composition on hens 
will supplement it admirably : 

‘‘Hens is curious animals. They 
don’t have no nose, nor no teeth, nor 
no ears. 

“The outside of hens is generally 
put into pillars and feather dusters. 
The inside of a hen is some times 
filled up with marbles and shirt- 
buttons and sich. 

‘‘A hen is very much smaller than 
a good many other animals, but 
they'll dig up more tomato plants 
than anything that ain’t a hen. 

‘‘Hens is very useful to lay eggs 
for plum pudding. I like plum pud- 
ding. Skinny Bates eat so much 
plum pudding once thatit set him 
into the collery. 

‘Hens has got wings and oan fly 
when they arescart. Iout my Uncle 
William’s hen’s neck off with a 
hatchet and it scart her to death. 

‘‘Hens some times makes very fine 
spring chickens.’’ 

And as we have noted that our 
orators consider it fitting to conclude 
an address with some poetical selec- 
tion, we suggest that Gen. Carr con- 
sider the following, if again called 
on to talk of poultry. It is Oliver 
Herford’s ‘‘Lay to the Hen’’ as found 
in his new book of animal pictures 
and verses : ‘ 

‘Alas! my Child, where is the Pen 
That can do justice to the Hen! 
Like Royalty, she goes her way 
Laying foundations every day, 
Though not for Public Buildings, yet 
For Custard, Cake and Omelette. 

Or if too old for such a use 

They have their Fling at some Abuse. 
As when to Censure Plays Unfit 
Upon the Stage to make a Hit, 

Or at Elections Seal the Fate 

Of an Obnoxious Candidate. 

No wonder, Child, we praise the Hen, 
Whose Egg is Mightier than the Pen.”’ 





AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We ask the earnest attention of 
all PROGRESSIVE FARMER readers to 
the following important announce- 
ment by Mr. Denmark, proprietor 
and business manager of the paper: 

‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has 
never owned a press. Its press work 
has been done by contract from its 
foundation. The time has come 
when a change has to be made. 
With the aid of the small amounts 
due us by many subscribers, we 
could enter into an arrangement that 
would insure us the use of the best 
outfit in the State, and we could give 
our readers not only the best farm 
paper in the South, but at the same 
time the neatest oni best looking 
one. 

‘We do not w'sh to burden or 
worry our friends, but wish them to 
remember us, and help us by re- 
sponding as early as they can make 
it convenient.’’ 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The centenary of the birth of Victor 
Hugo, the great French poet, novel- 
ist, and dramatist, occursin Febru- 
ary. This is made the occasion for 
an entertaining personal and critical 
article about Hugo by Kenyon West 
in The Outlook dated February, with 
a full-page portrait from arare and 
fine etching. 

The American Boy for January 
gives a prominent place toa well- 
written article by Mr. W. H. Heok, 
of Raleigh, entitled ‘Sweetness and 
Boyhood.’ To the February Cen- 
tury, our newly discovered North 
Carolina poet, Mr. John Charles Mo. 
Neill, of Scotland county, contrib 
utes four humorous negro songs, 
illustrated by Kemble. And in Suc 
cess for February Dr. Charles D. Mo 
Iver has an article on our educa- 
tional problems. 

‘‘Niagara—The Scene of Perilous 
Feats’’ is the title of an article in 
the February Cosmopolitan which 
tells the story of the many who have 
year after year gone to Niagara seek- 
ing notoriety or—death. From the 
earliest days Niagara has been the 
Mecca of those who vulued their 
lives lightly, and the story of Sam 
Patob, Blondin, Maria Spelterina, 
the jealous Balleni’s attempt to out 
the cable on which his rival was per- 
forming over the seething Whirlpool 
Rapids, Peter Nissen’s ill-fated 
‘*Fool-Killer,’’ and Captain Webb's 
last swim, is carried down to Mrs. 
Taylor, the only survivor of a trip 
over the great Falis. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, who 
stands in the frontrank of American 
men of letters, will hereafter con. 
duct a department in _The Ladies’ 





Home Journal dealing with books, 
authors, and literary subjects in 
general, in each number of that 
magazine. Mr. Mabie is one of the 
best known of modern writers and 
critics, and is in every way qualified 
to make this new department, which 
is to be called ‘‘Mr. Mabie’s Literary 
Talks,’’ a feature of The Journal 
which will be appreciated by those 
who, through lack of time, are un- 
able to pick out of the great flood of 
modern books the ones really worth 
reading and thinking about. 

Perhaps the most important article 
in the February McClure’s is Ray 
StannardBaker’s‘‘Marconi’s Achieve- 
ment.’’ Mr. Baker has talked much 
with Marconi and has seen the in- 
ventor at work. Marooni, says Mr, 
Baker, is very sanguine about the 
rapid extension of wireless telegra. 
phy. It is a question rather of 
months than of years, he thinks, be- 
fore wireless messages will be regu- 
larly sent across the Atlantic ata 
cost hardly exceeding a cent a word. 
He has also at last succeeded in per- 
fecting his device of “‘tuning’’ his 
instruments, so that a given message 
will influence only the ‘‘receiver’’ 
especially keyed to take it, thus se- 
curing the same degree of secrecy as 
is possible in an ordinary cable 
despatch. 


The Thinkers. 


LYNCH LAW. 











There is no use denying the fact 
that the mob apiritis growing among 
our people, and, we are forced to say, 
especially in North Carolina. The 
stringing up of negroes without 
trial, and some times without inves- 
tigation, is far more frequent now 
than formerly. And perhaps ten 
lynchings occur in the South to one 
in the North. It has been said 
rather boastingly that if the Presi- 
dent had been killed in the South 
the murderer would never have 
lived to see acourt house. This is 
probably true, but it is nothing to be 
proud of. It is a confession that the 
South is less law-abiding than the 
North. The taking of a human life 
by a mobis not the sign of courage 
but of cowardice. The spirit of the 
mob is the spirit of savagery. The 
patient waiting for the penalty of 
the law to be inflicted in the organ- 
ized and lawful way is the mark of 
civilization. We are sorry to be 
compelled to confess that in the mat- 
ter of respect for law and order we 
are behind our Northern brethren. 
It is not pleasant to write this down, 
but it is the truth, and we would 
rather own the truth, however it 
may hurt. This thing of dragging a 
criminal out of jail and breaking his 
neck without giving him the least 
chance to defend himself is a scandal 
and ashame. We have been lam- 
pooned by spiteful Northern jour. 
nals for many years, and while we 
despise their motives, if must be ad- 
mitted that we deserve much of the 
blistering they give us. The‘‘nameless 
crime’’ is not the only one that calls 
out the mobto do itsdark work; 
and the blood-thirsty spirit feeds 
upon itself.—Charity and Children. 


<b oe 


INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 

The announcement that the peni- 
tentiary management was paying 
too much rent for the Anson county 
farm and that it was offered for half 
the rental when the owners learned 
that the State was to abandon it, 
makes things look bad for the gen. 
tlemen who had this institution in 
charge when this farm was secured. 
We do not know which party is re- 
sponsible for this, but it is to such 
business management as this that 
the penitentiary owes its present 
condition. If the press of the State 
would expose such business as this, 
regardless of which political party 
happened to be responsible, it would 
have a wholesome effeet. But we 
suppose this is too much to hope for. 
—Durham Herald. 

The Herald is right, but the trouble 
in bringing about the conditions it 
suggests is that newspapersin North 
Carolina have for so long been ac. 
customed to approving whatever is 
done by their party and to condemn 
whatever is done by the other party, 
without regard to the merits of the 
case, that this has become second 
nature with some of them. And 
whenever one of them attempts to 
be impartial—as several in this State 
have within recent years—comment- 
ing on matters and things as they 
see it, honestly and fearlessly, with- 
out regard to party, they are there- 
upon denounced as traitors and emis- 
saries of the enemy. If they are of 
Democratic prooclivities it is charged 
that they are using the livery of 











—— 
© the devi). 
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© 18 Warned 


heaven to better serv: 
that they denounce 
Democratic and praise 

Republican ; and the publi 
against them. 

This storm of opposition 
not 80 much by the people, but p 
demagogue politicians and sine 
hunters who thrive by duping me 
people, and who would crush ont 4 
independence of thought or actio 
lest it interfere with their craft " 
is gratifying to state, however that 
notwithstanding these conditions 
few newspapers in the State have 
been able to override the Storm of 
blackguardism and slander that their 
independent course has invited, ang 
are firmly established in the confi. 
dence and respect of the people. This 
fact is doubly gratifying, because it 
shows that some of the people are 
not willing to be led Continually by 
the class who hope to profit off them - 
that they are beginning to under. 
stand that papers which are more or 
less independent are their best 
friends, because these papers have 
no interests to serve except what 
they believe to be the cause of right 
and justice ; that they conceive it to 
be their only duty to print the news 
and tell the truth as they see it 
honestly and fearlessly, and that 
they are not called upon to conceal 
or distort anything for the benefit 
of any class, because they are free 
and untrammeled and ask no odds 
and no favors.—Statesville Land. 
mark. 
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A PLAIN FACT. 





A strikingly practical temperance 
lesson is found in a recent order of 
a railway superintendent discharg. 
ing all men who drink intoxicating 
liquors from its service. He argues 
that men who will get drunk are not 
reliable and that only men who can 
be relied upon should be placed in 
the responsible positions of engin. 
eers, conductors, firemen, brakemen, 
etc., where human life and vast in. 
terests are at stake. With every 
passing year the door of opportunity 
for promotion or profitable employ. 
ment is slowly, but surely closing 
against the young man who has 
given himself over to intemperance, 
and it is only a step from the moder. 
ate drinker to the confirmed drunk. 
ard. The young man who starts in 
life by acquiring the habit of 0c- 
casional spreeing or moderate drink. 
ing is most certainly committing 
suicide in a business sense. The 
supply of drinking men already far 
exceeds thé demand and there is no 
foreign market for the surplus.— 
Shelby Star. 


a ee 


NOT 80. BUT SHOULD BE. 


There was recently set afloat a re: 
port that the Third Assistant Post 
master-General had made a ruling 
that no newspaper going to a sub- 
scriber should be entitled to the 
second-class rate of postage unless 
the subscription was paid in advance. 
The report was denied promptly, n0 
such ruling having been made, but 
it caused great perturbation among 
the newspapers while it lasted. Yet 
why should it? Wouldn’t that bes 
pretty good regulation after all? It 
would save the newspapers the loss 
of a great deal of subscription money 
and protect the people from hav. 
ing forced upon them papers 
which they do not want. There are 
some papers which, a man having 
subscribed for once, he can never get 
stopped, all orders for discontinuance 
being disregarded, it being known 
at the office or the publication that 
the subscriber(?) is both honest and 
‘‘good"’ and that as long as he re 
ceives it he will pay for it. On the 
other hand, there are people who ask 
legitimate newspapers for oredit 
which it is hard to refuse, and if 
there were made such a ruling 4 
that about which there was such 4 
scream a week ago it would operate 
to the advantage both of the peoplé 
and of self-respecting publishers wh? 
are trying to da,a legitimate bus 
ness.— Charlotte Observer. 





The denial that the organization 
of the Southern Securities Comp#ny; 
chartered this week under the law 
of New Jersey, is for a similar pur- 
pose to that of the Northern Seouri- 
ties Company, need deceive 20 ne 
It will be seen, before all is ove 
that the intention is to form th 
Southern railroads into one a 
tion, just as the intention of - 
Northern Securities Company was Ae 
consolidate the Northwestern Tro . 
into one. If each succeeds, conse 
dation between themselves be not 
the next and an easy step, 4D - 
many years after this is effected = 
Populist dream of goverument 0 "id 


Hnaa.--Chamtette Observer. 
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ed From our Corres- 
ome + a \od macnanages in all 
Parts of the State. 

Col. Olds: +The State will in a 
short time send out $100,000 for the 
specific purpose of bringing the term 
of every public school up to at least 
four months. The money will be 
gent to the counties in accordance 
ith their report as to the amount 
so needed. Haywood county is the 
first 60 report. It says only $146.56 
js needed there. 

The attorneys for the plaintiff in 
the Gattis-Kilgo damage suit have 
made up their counter case on appeal. 
The attorneys for the defendants 
claim that Judge Shaw erred in his 
charge to the jury and in the ad- 
mission of certain evidence. On the 
other hand the attorneys for plantiff, 
in their counter case, say that Judge 
Shaw committed noerror. The mat- 
ter will probably be presented to 
Judge Shaw some time next week 
and will come up in the Supreme 
Court the first of April.—Durham 
Cor. Post. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction decides that a term of 
the public schools must be continu- 
ous, unless an epidemic renders it 
necessary to close the school. In 
Transylvania county the board made 
such anorder. A teacher closed his 
school three weeks so his pupils 
could ‘‘pull fodder,” and then taught 
three weeks after the time prescribed 
for the schools to close. The Super- 
intendent refused to pay him for 
those three weeks. The board sus- 
tained the Superintendent, and now 
the State Superintendent sustains 
the board. 

The last Legislature authorized the 
Governor to appoint a Board of Ex- 
aminers, consisting of three mem- 
bers, to visit all the State institu 
tions, making examinations showing 
the conditions and needs of the insti- 
tutions, together with their recom- 
mendations as to the amount the 
General Assembly should appropri- 
ate. Governor Aycock has not yet 
taken any action in this matter, 
having until August 15th, 1902 to 
make these appointments, but he is 
giving the matter his consideration 
and he will select a board that will 
command the confidence and respect 
of the people of the State. One 
member of this committee shall be 
of the party different from the one 
in power. No member of the board 
shall be connected directly or in- 
directly with any State institution. 
—News and Observer. 





SKINNER AND KEITH APPOINTED. 

WASHINGTON, Jan 22.—The Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate to day the 
nomination of Harry Skinner to be 
District Attorney for the Eastern 
District of North Carolina, and B. 
F. Keith to be Collector of Customs 
at Wilmington. There issome talk 
of opposition to the confirmation of 
both nominations, butas yet nothing 
has developed to justify such action. 
The nominations took the usaal 
course and will be heard from ina 
few days. 


ee eee 
IMPORTANT TO CONFEDERATE VETER- 
ANS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


Volumes 1, 2 and 3of ‘‘Regimental 
Histories of North Carolina’’ have 
been issued and volume 4 is printed 
and nearly ready. These volumes 
can be had at $1 each, from the State 
Librarian. Volume 5 is printed also, 
except “corrections’’ and the ‘‘in 
dex,’’ which will delay its issue till 
March ist. As the first requisite is 
accuracy and truthfulness all who 
may discover any errors and omis 
sions in the work are earnestly re 
quested to send corrections to ‘‘Edi- 
tor Regimental Histories,’’ Raleigh, 
N. C., by the 15th of February. 
Those who failed to get the photos 
of their friends in previous volumes 
can havé them placed in volume 5 
by sending them to Maj. C. L Patton, 
University Publishing Compiny, 
New York City, by the 15th of Febra 
ary, 1902. The photos must have 
been taken ‘‘during the war or not 
long after’’ and must be accompanied 
by money order for $2.50, as the 
State does not pay for engravings. 
No line is drawn at rank Photos 
will be returned by Major Patton to 
senders. This is the last opportunity 
for corrections or photos. 

All the papers of the State are 
earnestly requested to copy this for 
information to the Confederate vet- 
erans among their readers.—News 
and Observer. : 


THE STATE GOOD ROADS CONVENTION. 





Gov. Ayoock Issues the Call for February 12 
and 13. 


Governor Aycock has issued a call 
for the State Good Roads Conven 
tion to be held here February 12 and 
13, and in his proclamation points 
out some of the advantages of good 
roads. It follows: 

Whereas, the people of the State 
of North Carolina have pledged their 
best endeavors to the cause of edu 
cation, the upbuilding of our State 
and the development and utilization 
of her natural resources ; and 

Whereas, The farmers need better 
roads both for their children to 
travel over daily on their way to the 
school house, and for themselves and 
their families to use to reach their 
churches to worship Almighty God, 
a8 well as for the prompt and early 
delivery of their mail by the carriers 
of the United States government, 
and the transportation of their pro. 
ducts and purchases; and the citi- 
zens living in towns and cities need 
good streets for the same pur. 
poses ; and 

Whereas, In those counties of our 
State where the greatest progress has 
been made in substantial good road 
building there has been the greatest 
industrial advancement, as well as 
the largest increase in the value of 
farm lands, due to being thereby 
placed nearer to the towns and 
cities ; and 

Whereas, The National Good- 
Roads Association of America will, 
during the week of February 10 to 
15, 1902, in the city of Raleigh, give 
an exhibition of modern and ap- 
proved road-building, to which all 
citizens who are interested in that 
commendable work are invited to 
come ; 

Now, therefore, I, Charles B. Ay- 
cook, Governor of the State of North 
Carolina, do hereby issue my procla- 
mation calling a good-roads conven- 
tion to be held in the city of Raleigh 
on Wednesday, February 12, and 
Thursday, February 13, 1902; to 
which are appointed delegates from 
the various sections of the State, re 
questing them and all other good 
citizens, whose convenience will per- 
mit, to attend said convention. 

Done at our city of Raleigh, this 
the twenty-second day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and two, and in the 
one hundred and twenty-sixth year 
of our American Independence. 

CHARLES B. AYCOCK. 

By the Governor. 

P. M. PEARSALL, 
Private Secretary. 


TO CONSOLIDATE THE NORTH CAROLINA 
LUMBER INDUSTRIES. 








The Flint Company Capitalized at Five Mil- 
lions Will Undertake This as Its First 
Work. 

New York, Jan. 22 —The firm of 
Flint and Company was to day in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey with an author- 
ized capital of $5,000,000. The in. 
corporators were Charles R. Flint, 
Robert M. Gallaway, George R. Shel- 
don, and Valentine P. Snyder. Chas. 
R. Flint in an interview said: 

“The organization of this com 
pany has been in contemplation for 
some time to facilitate the liquida- 
tion of certain interests with which 
the firm will no longer be actively 
identified, as well as to further the 
consolidation and extension at the 
outset of certain important business 
and commercial projects. 

‘‘The first organization which the 
new company will doubtless under 
take will be the consolidation of the 
North Carolina lumber industry.”’ 
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NORTH CAROLINA BANKS. 


From a summary issued by the 
State Corporation Commission, and 
published in the Raleigh Post of 
Thursday, it appears that there are 
in the State 115 private and savings 
banks and 36 national banks. Of 
the 115, 82 are State banks, 19 pri- 
vate banks and 14 savings banks, 
their aggregate resources amounting 
to $18,264,021 30. The 36 national 
banks have resources aggregating 
$17,384 992 37, making for all the 
banks a total of $53,649,(13 67. 

The Post calls attention to the 
fact that of the $35,649,013 67 re- 
sources of the banks, only about 
$8,000,060 belong to the stockholders 
of the banks, the remainder to the 
people—depositors. It concludes an 
editorial with the complimentary re 
mark that ‘‘no banks in the whole 
country are managed with greater 
ability, at the same time observing 
all proper prudence, than the banks 
of our State.’’— Wilmington Star. 
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The indications are that the Road 





Congress will be largely attended. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Raleigh P.st: The Farmers’ Mu- 
taal Fire Insurance Association of 
North Carolina met in annual session 
in the trustees’ room of the Raney 
Library last night, received reports 
from county organizations, elected 
officers for the ensuing year and 
discussed and formulated plans for 
extending and improving the busi- 
ness being done by the company. 
The annual reports of officers 
showed that there are now about 
11,000 members of the association 
and that nearly $11,000,000 insurance 
is now in force in various counties of 
the State. There were 32 counties 
represented in the meeting last 
night. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: 

President, N. B. Broughton, of 
Raleigh. 

Vice-President, T. B. Parker, of 
Hillsboro. 

Secretary and Treasurer, A. E. 8. 
Lindeay, of Raleigh. 

Executive Committee, N. B. 
Broughton (chairman ex officio), C. 
H. Johnson of Sampson, J. C. Peter- 
son of Wayne, Capt. Samuel Hoyle 
of Cleveland, Richard Williams .of 
Pitt, J. E. W. Suggs of Greene, Mr. 
Murphy of Scotland. 
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THE BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
STATE. 


The Messenger published on Sun. 
day a few statistics concerning the 
insane asylums of the State. There 
are in all 1,644 inmates. The per 
centage of recoveries at Morganton 
asylum was 47.7 upon admissions, 
147. There were 28 deaths, and 120 
refusals for admission. The Golds- 
boro (negro) asylum, had 461 
patients, of whom 273 were females. 
General average was 459. Cures 38 5 
per cent upon admissions. There 
were 20 deaths. For want of room 
52 were declined. The report states 
that there is a new addition, 170 feet 
long, with three stories, that is 
building ata cost when furnished 
and equipped, of $20,000. It fur- 
nishes 32 rooms for male patients, 
besides associate dining room and 
repository for commissary supplies. 

At the Raleigh asylum there were 
143 admissions and 147 discharges, 
including 41 deaths and 98 cures. An 
increased provision is needed. The 
State is now heavily burdened by 
the afflicted insane, but itisa duty 
to provide for them. In the State 
there are many insane of both races 
who should be cared for and should 
be in the asylum. 

The Deaf and Dumb asylum at 
Raleigh has 187 whites. In the 
negro department there are 25 blind 
boys, 44 deaf girls and 55 deaf boys, 
making a total of 165 colored pupils, 
both blind and deaf. The institu- 
tions have.a total enrollment of 352. 
There are now 25 applicants. The 
average attendance has been 260, 
and the cost per capita nearly $300 
There are outside needing training 
200. At the Morganton Deaf and 
Dumb asylum there were 35 ad. 
mitted There are 300 needing ad. 
mission. It cost $150, for each in 
mate. The Oxford Orphan Asylum 
shows up well. It had 221 pupils. It 
never had but once so many when it 
had 223. At the date of the report, 
for the year ending November 30th, 
the total receipts were $26,947 40, in- 
cluding $7,500 from the State. The 
net cost of maintenance and educa 
tion was $16,014.51. The per capita 
cost of maintenance alone was $50 86. 
For maintenance and education the 
cost per capita was $63.18. Special 
instruction in handiorafts, etc, is 
given to seventy-nine boys and fifty- 
eight girls. It is a fine institution 
and a credit to the State and the 
Masonic fraternity. The negro 
orphan asylum at Oxford had 109. 
Twenty were placed in homes The 
receipts were $7,599 78, and expendi- 
tures $8.04971. Of this amount 
$5,000 was the regular appropropria- 
tion from the State, and $1,600 a 
special appropriation from the State, 
so that the institution is practically 
supported by the State. The present 
indebtedness is $1,361.50. 

The North Carolina Confederate 
Soldiers’ Home had 79 inmates. 


Fourteen died or 20 per cent. The 
average life atthe Home is but five 
years. The report states that the 
chapters of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy gave generously and 
liberally ia the equipment of the 
new building. The secretary advo- 
cates the appropriation of $25,000 
annually for the erection of suitable 
buildings and the maintenance of the 
old soldiers of the State 

A generous, patriotic, benignant, 
sympathetic people can do nothing 
nobler than to provide for the be- 
nevolent institutions of our great 





State.—Wilmington Messenger. 








General News. 
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MORE EXPANSION. 





Uncle Sam Buys Danish West Indies for 


$5,000,000. 
WasHINGTON, Jan. 25 —The treaty 
by which Denmark cedes to the 


West Indies was signed at the State 
Department yesterday afternoon by 
Secretary Hay and Mr. Brun, the 
Danish Minister. The treaty will be 
transmitted to the Senate immediatly 
for its approval. 

Following the invariable rule in 
such oases, the State Department 
Officials decline to make public any 
of the detailsof the treaty, so that 
it is not possible to state positively 
the price to be paid by the United 
States for the islands, though this is 
believed to be in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000. 





TO CONTROL TRUSTS. 





Books Subject to Inspectior, the Industrial 
Commission’s Remedy. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 24 —The Indus- 
trial Commission which has been en- 
gaged for the past few years in in- 
vestigating the industrial condition 
of thecountry with the view of mak. 
ing recommendations calculated to 
assist in the solution of the problems 
of the time has completed and sent 
to the printer its final report. 

On the subject of trusts the com- 
mission follows closely the lines of 
recommendations laid down by the 
President in his message. Super- 
vision by the national government 
is recommended, but the most radi- 
cal specific step suggested in that di- 
rection is that the books of all cor- 
porations should at all times be sub- 
ject to inspection as are the books 
of national banks. This, itis claimed, 
would go far toward protecting the 
public against inpositions in the way 
of over capitalization and other de. 
vices. 

The commiesion discusses the sub 
ject of government ownership of 
railroad and telegraph lines but does 
not recommend such a departure 
from present methods. There are 
some recommendations concerning 
taxation that will attract attention 
tion. Oneof these looks to the im- 
position of certain taxes on private 
property by the State direct. 
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THE NEW CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 


The Chinese Exclusion Act signed 
May 6, 1882, was limited in opera- 
tion to ten years, and the more rigid 
exclusion act by which it was suc- 
ceeded on May 5, 1892, was likewise 
limited to ten years. The second ten 
years’ term is now about to expire, 
and the Pacific coast Representatives 
and Senators have agreed upon a 
new bill designed to make the ex. 
clusion permanent. The new meas 
ure follows the general lines of the 
act of 1892—the Geary Act—but 
contains minor provisions designed 
to make the smuggling in of Chinese 
laborers still more difficult. The 
entry of Chinese into the United 
States is limited to specified ports, 
and the only Chinese to be admitted 
at these ports are government offi 
cials, teachers, students merchants, 
travelers for pleasure or curiosity, 
and returning laborers—the luast- 
named class being required to show 
a certificate proving their former 
residence. The Chinese now resi- 
dent here are required within six 
months of the passage of the act to 
obtain certificates of identification 
with photographs attached, those 
remaining without such certificates 
being liable to deportation. The 
new bill contains an entirely new 
provision forbidding Chinese in the 
Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
from entering the United States 
proper. In estimating this Chinese 
Act the reader must remember that 
it excludes only a certain class of 
Chinese, that this class to a very 
large extent is imported into this 
country by the socalled Chinese 
trading companies, and that a con- 
siderable proportion of the cluss are 
not really free men and have no pur- 
pose or desire of ever becoming 
American citizens. The Constitu- 
tional defense of the proposed act is 
that laid down by the Supreme 
Court in its declaration that the 
right of a country to exclude aliens 
from its territory is essential to ite 
independence. The diplomatic de 
fence of the act is that the United 


States acknowledges the right of all 
other nations, including China, to 
exclude the classes of immigrants 
which this bill excludes. The social 
defense of the act is that it prevents 
the immigration of a persistently 
servile and alien population, whose 

nce is injurious tothe stand 
ardé alike of American labor and of 
American citizenship—New York 
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COTION SEED MANUFACTURES. 





Value of the South’s Staple Crop is $419,- 
208,296, Including the Value of the Avail- 
able Crude Manufactured Products From 
the Seed—357 Mills Engaged in Making 
Cotton Seed Oi). 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 22.—The census 
report on cotton seed manufactures 


establishments engaged in the ex- 
traction of cotton seed oil in the 
United States, using 219, 296 tons of 
cotton seed, costing $28,632,616, an 
average cost of $11.55 per ton. The 
total value of the products was $42,- 
411,035. The quantity crushed was 
53 per cent. of that produced. The 
latter aggregated 4,668,346 tons, val- 
ued at $54,345,677, and the former 
2,479,386 tons, costing at the mills 
$28,632,616. The available and ac- 
tual value of the crude manufactured 
products are $80,371,375, and $42,- 
411,835, respectively. The estimated 
value of the lint cotton produced 
during the census year is $338,836, - 
921. The combined value of the 
lint and seed produced is $393,182,- 
598, and the value of the entire cot- 
ton crop, including the value of the 
available crude manufactured pro- 
ducts from the seed, $419,208, 296. 
The quantity by tons and cost of 
cotton seed crushed and quantity 
and total value of products by States 
follows : 

Alabama, cotton seed 172,093 tons, 
cost $2,019,085, products $2,951,254; 
Arkansas, 190,015 tons, cost $2,245,- 
710, products $3,188,812; Georgia, 
271,833 tons, cost $3,246,814, products 
$4,787,100; Indian Territory, 26,415 
tons, cost $297,739, products $446,078 ; 
Louisiana, 250,983 tons, cost $2,823, - 
767, products $4,397,891 ; Mississippi, 
394,678 tons, cost $4,577,995, products 
$6,611,031; North Carolina, 107,660 
tons. cost $1,313,663, products $1,880, - 
051; Oklahoma, 26,425 tons, cost 
$245,520, products $410,063; South 
Carolina, 156,642 tons, cost $2,218,- 
408, products $3,043,537; Tennessee, 
168,307 tons, cost $1,848,829, products 
$2,737,038 ; Texas, 692,604 tons, cost 
$7,560,661, products $11,519,656. All 
other States, 21,731 tons, cost $254,- 
225, products $378,350. 





ELECTION OF SENATORS BY THE POPU- 
LAB VOTE. 


WasHINGTON, Jan. 21.—The House 
Committee on the Election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President to-day 
agreed to favorably report a joint 
resolution containing an amendment 
to the constitution providing for the 
election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people. Sev- 
eral joint resolutions ot this char- 
acter have been introduced in the 
House this session. 

Chairman Corliss stated to-day 
that the proposition had the approval 
of the Legislatures of thirty-two 
different States whose resolutions 
were before the committee. 

The Senate Committee on Privi 
leges and Elections held its first 
meeting at noon to-day and this 
body also took up the subject of the 
election of Senators by the popular 
vote. 

Six States, through their Legisla- 
tures, have formally asked Congress 
to summon a constitutional conven- 
tion to take up the subject of popu 
lar election of Senators. If thirty 
States make this request Congress 
has nothing to do but to call the 
convention. 

The matter was taken up infor- 

mally before the committee to-day. 
Some interesting discussions ensued. 
Several members of the committee 
expressed the opinion that thirty 
States must request the convention 
in asingle Congress, but the majority 
appeared to think it was only neces- 
sary for thirty States in the aggre- 
gate to make the request, regard 
less of whether it was made in the 
existing Congress or in preceding 
ones. 
The committee for the first time 
has a majority in favor in favor of 
popular election of Senators The 
chairman, Senator Burrows, has 
long been an ardent advocate of the 
change, and the Legislature of his 
State is one of those which has asked 
Congress to call the convention. 


———— 


ROCKY ROAD FOR RIVER AND HARBOR 
BILL. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 22.—Friends of 
the River and Harbor bill are not so 
sanguine of its passing this Con- 
gress as they were six months ago. 
There are two threatening dangers 
ahead. One is that the Western 
Senators will insist on making pro. 
visions for irrigation of arid lands, 
which provision defeated the bill in 
the Jast Congress, and the other is 
that the bill will carry such a large 
appropriation that President Roose. 
velt will be forced to veto it. 





SCHLEY’S APPEAL BEFORE THE PRESI- 
DENT. 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 21.— Admiral 
Schley’s appeal was presented to 
to President Roosevelt this after- 
noon. It contains, including ex- 
cerpts from the testimony, about 


United States her possessions in the | in 1900 shows that there were 357 35,000 words. The argument itself 


is about 6,000 words in length. It 
embodies all the points made in the 
original protest to Secretary Long 
and many others in addition The 
appeal was taken tothe White House 
by Mr. M. A. Teague of Admiral 
Schley’s counsel. 

Speculation on President Roose- 
velt’s action upon Admiral Schley’s 
appeal has a free hand to-day, The 
fact is that the President can do al- 
most as he pleases. As commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt may approve a ma- 
jority report of the court as endorsed 
by Secretary Long; he may differ 
with their findings, and expressing — 
himself, abruptly close the case, al- 
lowing the report of the court to 
stand upon the Navy Department 
records, but with his comment ac- 
companying it; or he may disap- 
prove of the verdict and order the 
court to amend its report in accord- 
ance with his views. 

It is the general opinion here, 
however, that the President will do 
nothing without first consulting the 
cabinet. The personality of the 
master of the White House makes 
forecasts of his probable action diffi- 
cult, but on a question of such im. 
portance it is believed that he will 
at least obtain the opinion of his 
official family before taking the final 
step. 


DRYDEN SUCCEEDS SEWELL. 


TRENTON, Jan. 23.—John F. Dry- 
den, President of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, of Newark, was 
selected as the Republican caucus 
nomine; for United States Senator 
to succeed Gen. William J. Sewell. 

The choice was arrived at on the 
nineteenth ballot and terminated one 
of the most interesting political 
struggles in the history of the State. 
Mr. Dryden will be formally elected 
by the Legislature next Tuesday and 
will fill the unexpired term which 
ends March 3, 1907. 


EARNINGS OF 885,000,000 IN NINE 
MONTHS FOR THE STEEL TRUST. 





The announcement at the quar- 
terly meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Steel Cor. 
poration last week that the earnings 
for the first nine months of its exis- 
tence amount to $84,779,298 arouses 
considerable remark. The New 
York World, for instance, wonders 
if these ‘‘plethoric profits” might 
not move the steel combine ‘to be 
a8 generous to American as to Brit- 
ish buyers of its products.” It 
says: 

“It is now selling steel rails, for 
example, in England at $22.50 per 
ton, after paying the railroad and 
ocean freights. The ocean freight 
alone is $5.11 per ton. So the Amer- 
ican steel rails are really being sold 
in England at $17 per ton net. 

‘‘The American price is $28 per ton 
—$11 higher than the English price. 
As 2,000,000 tons of steel rails are 
consumed in this country every year, 
the steel trust is collecting at least 
$22,000,000 a year from its American 
customers in excess of what it would 
eagerly accept from its foreign ous- 
tomers for the same quantity of 
rails. 

‘In view of those $85,000,000 net 
earnings in nine months would it 
not be reasonable to take off the Ding- 
ley duty of $7.84 per ton on steel 
rails? That would bring the Amer- 
ican price down to $20 per ton, which 
would still be $3 a ton more than the 
trust is seliing them for in Engiand.”’ 


We of the United States last year 
exported the largest amount of wheat 
ever sent abroad—over five million 
bushels a week. We mined the 
largest amount of gold—over $83,- 
000,000 worth. We manufactured 
the most goods—their value reach- 
ing nearly $1,500,000,000 And we 
sent to other countries products of 
all kinds that reached the same fig- 
ures—one third being manufactured 
articles. We reached the billion- 
dollar record in steel and railway 
consolidations. We propelled steam 
locomotives with crude oil and sent 
electrical messages without wires. 
On the one hand our trust de velop- 
ment discouraged railroad wrecking 
and enabled banks to pay unprece- 
dented dividends; on the other hand 
if cost the people $6,000,000 more 
for coal, and made oredulous inves- 
tors lose more than a hundred mil- - 
lion dollars in copper and asphalt 
and other stocks, mixed with pol- 
tics and skyrocketing methods. It 


was truly a great year.—Sat 
Evening Post. * babe. 
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The Home Circle. 








‘“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.’’* 


The fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness every where ; 
Like troubled spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go, 
And as the shadows round me creep 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And acftiy from a further room 


Comes: 


‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 


And, somehow, with that little prayer 

And that aweet treble in my ears, 

My thought goes back to distant years 
And lingers with a dear one there ; 
And, as I hear the child’s amen, 

My mother’s faith comes back to me, 

Couched at her side I seem to be, 

And mother holds my hands again. 


Oh! for an hour in that dear place! 
Oh! for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh! for that childish trust sublime ! 

Oh! for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 

Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 

I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone— 


And ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 


fli 


—Eugene Field. 





A DUTCH LULLABY.* 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a woodsn shoe; 
Sailed on a river of misty light 


Into a sea of dew. 


‘‘Where are you going, and what do you wish?’’ 
The old moon asked the three. 

‘*We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in thix beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,’’ 


Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sung a song, 
And they rocked in the wooden shoe, 

And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew; 

The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea. 

‘“Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeard are we;’’ 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 


Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam: 

Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe 
Bringing the fishermen home ; 

*T was all so pretty a sail it seemed 


As if it could not be; 


And some folks thought ’twas a dream they dreamed, 
Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 


Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken ara two little eyes, 


And Nod is a little head 


And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle bed; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, 


Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


—Eugene Field. 








ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MANNER AND MANNERS. 


CY LILIAN SELL, tn Collier's Weekly. 


Manner is dying out and in its 
place we are growing to have noth- 
ing but manners. The most beauti- 
ful examples of manner, of those 
men and women who were “‘to the 
manor born,’’ flourished in greater 
numbers in the South before the 
war than anywhere in America at 
any time. There we had the real 
aristocracy. There wealth was sec- 
ond and family or manner first; and 
in the South to-day, although im- 
poverished and without one of the 
appurtenances of worldly standing, 
there exists, in shabby gowns and 
mean houses, the remnant of our 
old aristocracy, women who scorn 
the present and who from pride of 
race still cling to that motto which 
modern society tramples under foot, 
** Noblesse Oblige.’’ Ah! those wo- 
men of the South, impoverished but 
proud, and with their scorn of mod- 
ern riches, modern greed, modern 
vulgarity, and modern pretensions, 
those glorious women of manner and 
birth and breeding! Yours, in your 
day, was the only society worthy 
the name that America has ever 
known, yours the only hospitality 
worth the acceptance of the proud 
and self-respecting, and yours it is 
to know that with you dies our aris- 
tocracy. Your children are not like 
They are modern! They are 
greedy! They are bitten by the 
present, and although you are too 
proud to admit it, in your own soul 
you know that they are becoming 
vulgar. 

It is the tendency of the present 
to tear down all ideals and to set up 
in their place the swiftest and most 
tawdry methods by which the great- 
est amount of so-called enjoyment 
can be obtained. For this reason 
clhieap manners and unthinking, un- 





*Nos. 20 and 2lof our series of the World's 
Best Poe arranged enpoctally for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by e editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, February, 1901; 
Bryant, October, 1901; the Brownings, Novem- 
ber, 1901; Lord Byron and Phillips Brooks, 
December, 1901. This month we are pubiish- 
ing the best known ms of Thomas Camp- 

and Eugene Field. 





satisfying, pride-destroyiug polite- 
ness have taken the place of cour- 
tesy. Manners have usurped the 
place of manner, with the result that 
no sensitive woman or self. respecting 
man can go into so-called modern 
society without being so insulted and 
outraged by the lack of consideration 
displayed toward them by hostesses 
and guests alike that they are forced 
back into their solitude with wounded 
sensibilities and fervent desire never 
to be subjected to the ordeal of pres- 
ent day politeness again. For what 
man of pride can place himself in 
the line of guests to shake hands 
with the hostess and distinguished 
visitor and feel himself propelled by 
the iron hand of the hostess, even 
while she presses his own—propelled 
along the line to make room for the 
next one, while the hostess’s frozen 
smile, glassy but determined gaze, 
and politely murmured words of 
greeting freeze him into the knowl- 
edge that the only thing she is anx- 
ious for him to do is to move on and 
make way for the next? To be 
trampled on with a murmured apol- 
ogy, to be lied to with a smile and 
hustled from cloak room to refresh- 
ment-table and thenoe to the door is 
about all that one extracts from the 
modern entertainment where man- 
ners have taken the place of man- 
ner. 

War is a disaster and the necessi- 
ties of state-oraft and politics are 
national misfortunes, but the thing 
which affects our inner life the most, 
because it is around us day by day, 
week by week, and year by year, is 
the falseness and hollowness of the 
so-called everyday politeness of pres- 
ent society methods. Nor is the 
great body of it ina way to be reme 
died by any means. Fashionable so- 
ciety is only held together by oruelty. 
If you eliminate cruelty you elimi- 
nate the foundation upon which the 
whole fabric rests. To outdo, to 
outspend, to outlive your neighbor, 
to give finer dinners, drive faster 
horses, wear costlier jewels, to cause 





heartburnings, envies and jealousies, | 
is to be fashionable; to give up this 
emulation is to be commonplace, and 
nothing that is commonplace can be 
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“AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have someof the 


really wished to entertain. 
could say in greeting and in parting 
only those things which we really 
mean. We could look for the pleas- 
antest in our friends’ natures, in- 
stead of commenting upon them unfa- 
vorably behind their backs. We 
could determine that we would say 
only those things whioh we really 
feel, and feel the things which we 
permit ourselves to say. If you can 
not say to a woman, ‘‘Iam glad to 
see you,’’ don’tinvite her. If a wo 
man whom you hate asks you to 
dinner, don’t go. Give up some por- 
tion of so-called society and make 
that in which you mingle and to 
which you lend your countenance 
sincere, for in sincerity lies manner, 
while insincerity breeds manners. 
Indeed, the point of view of the 
present day is so hopelessly wrong, 
so irretrievably perverted, that few 
can discriminate between the woman 
of manner and the woman of man- 
ners. To most women Society 
means Clothes. And to the woman 
in whose mind both these words 
always form themselves in capital 
letters with a row of electric lights 
below them and a gilt canopy above 
them, what does the fine difference 
between manner and manners, be- 
tween sincerity and hypocrisy, be- 
tween a woman of refinement anda 
woman of fashion, signify? Noth 
ing! The true significance of events, 
the real meaning of progress, is not 
within her ken, and the poor little 
tin god which she worships has feet 
of clay. 
The woman of manner is never 
obliged to concern herself with these 
definitions and differences. She was 
born noble, and if you questioned 
hor as to the secret of her manner 
—which you women of manners with 
all your striving can never acquire— 
the most definite description she 
could give you would be that in her 
code of life— 


‘¢Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest 
way.”’ 





SEEK THE BEAUTIFUL AT HOME. 


A man once resolved to seek and 
find the beautiful. He thought of 
the mountains of Switzerland and 
the beautiful plains of Italy and the 
forests of America and other won- 
ders of the world; but, before his 
plans were settled, a voice seemed to 
say to him, ‘‘Begin at home.’’ Yes, 
the beautiful is always with us. You 
can make the place where God has 
put you beautiful. If it is but an 
attic in a poor-house, or a fireside, or 
a bench in a workshop, ora seat in 
school, or a place in your mother’s 
heart—make it beautiful. And the 
sadder and the darker the place, be 
the more eager to make it beautiful. 
Love which loves others unselfishly 
is the great beautifior.—Ram’s Horn. 
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PAY IN ADVANCE. 


Western Kansas editors have a 
unique way of prodding up delin- 
quent subscribers, as this from the 
Kansas City Journal will indicate: 
“If you have frequent headaches, 


dizziness, fainting epells, accom 
panied by chills, cramps, corns, 
bunions, chilblains, epilepsy, and 


jaundice, it is a sign’ you are not 
well, but are liable to die any min- 
ute. Pay your subscription a year 
in advance, and thus make yourself 
solid for a good obituary notice.’’— 
Exchange. 


LITTLE BITS. 

‘‘“How do you tell the age of a 
turkey ?’’ 

‘*By the teeth.’’ 

‘But a turkey hasn’t teeth.”’ 

‘“No, but I have.”’ 

Qe 

Too much for him.—‘‘They tell 
me, professor, that you have mas.- 
tered all the modern tongues."’ Pro. 
fessor: ‘All but two—my wife’s and 
her mother’s.’’—Roseleaf. 

—Q——— 

Mamma: ‘‘When that boy threw 
stones at you, why didn’t you come 
and tell me instead of throwing them 
back?’’ Little Son: ‘‘Tell you! Why, 
you conldn’t hit a barn door.’’— 
Good News. 





An artful woman make a modern 





saint—Prior. 


We | 





: most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
fashiouable. Therefore, I repeat and young men and someof the most ghee | 
j $ : | ing writers among the older people of this an 
that fashionable society is beyond | other States, the ages of the ivembers ranging 
° j tealeq | from sixteen to more thon sixty. 
remedy; bat in the smaller circles, | “YU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
ar | usa letter on some subject of general interest, 
where refinement and thought bear | and writing thereafter as often as possible. 
some, although not an important,| WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
; . " ' office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
part, there could be a modification | If you do not wish your real name to appear 
3 : : iy in print, give name by which you wish to be 
of the evil as it now exists We | known as a Chatterer, , 
; ; — TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
could invite only thoss persons 60 | elapse between the time a letter is written and 
our house whom we really liked and | the date of its publication. 


ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Are you having the little folks 
memorize the poetry that is appear. 
ing on this page each week? If you 
are doing this,they willin after years 
appreciate your watchful solicitude 
and will be glad of having for their 
very own gleanings trom the best 
poets of our English tongue. What 
one learns can be carried with him 
everywhere with perfect conven. 
ience; no ssarching of books for 
certain quotations that are only par- 
tially remembered. These poems 
have been selected with great care, 
and each one of the series is worth 
memorizing. 

I was very much impressed with 
Julia Ward Howe’s article in our 
last issue on the subject, ‘‘The High- 
est Type of Girl.’’ Read itif you 
have not done sc. 

We have letters this week from 
Kentuckienne, Mrs. L. E. F., and 
Mrs. Kate A. Orgain The story 
Mrs. Orgain tells has its lesson and 
some men would profit by learning it. 

What has become of our boys? I 
can’t think that they have been 
duped by the cherry tree swindlers 
er ‘‘The Constitution’’ humbugs as 
I fear some of our girls have been. 
And since the perpetrators of these 
frauds have been arrested I hope 
that our girls have learned to be 
very careful in taking up alluring 
schemes of money making. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





TOILET HINTS. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE :—I fear some 
of the young readers of THE PrRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER think that Ken- 
tuckienne is a walking encyclopedia 
in regard to beauty hints, etc. Iam 
sure of one thing when: not too busy, 
I love to respond to all such in- 
quiries, and to help girls along, es- 
pecially to keep a good complexion. 

The best help to a beautiful com- 
plexion is proper cleanliness. Not 
only are the pores of the faze to be 
kept active, but those of the entire 
body. A capital idea for those who 
cannot stand the shock of the cold 
bath isto rub the entire body over 
with a bristle brush. This may be 
done within three minutes and will 
set the blood a-tingling wonderfully. 
The value of this pore awakening 
cannot be over-estimated, and any 
woman will feel more than repaid 
by its effect upon cheek or brow. 

Every woman of refinement should 
devote a little time each day to the 
improvement of her appearance. To 
keep the hair healthy and soft it 
should be brushed every night and 
morning. Use lysterine and borax 
to brush the teeth daily. 

The greatest foe to a good com- 
plexion is hard-water. Avoid it asa 
pestilence and keep a box of pow- 
dered-borax on your washstand and 
put a pinch in the face-water to sof- 
ten it. This is excellent to keep the 
skin smoothe and soft. The great- 
est beauty I ever knew used it every 


day in her bath. 
KENTUCKIENNE. 
Scott Co., Ky. 
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SOME BIG PROBLEMS. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—A happy 
New Year to you and all the Chat- 
terers! We had a delightful Christ- 
mas, although the stringency in 
money matters prevented our hav- 
ing very many of the good things of 
life. The little we had was appre- 
ciated the more. 

Enough is gratifying ; too much is 
not satisfying. If all of us could 
realize that a sufficiency is all we 
really need in this world, how much 
happier we could be! Misery is of- 
tentimes engendered by unreasonable 
longings for things that belong to 
our fellow-men. The new year is 
here. What has it promised you, 
gratification of self, or strength to 
help others less strong than your- 
self? Did the old year leave youa 
heritage, a stronger determination 
to dare to do right, or do you feel 
feel weak and helpless to resist the 
wrong? I read not long ago an 
article that impressed itself on my 
memory, the substance of which was 
that we make or mar our heaven on 
earth. In fact the argument was 
this, that we oould either live in 


;clouds for months. 


heaven or Hades, here, just as we 
choose. Is it true? Can we obliter- 
ate circumstances or consequences 
and live superior tothem? Is there 
no retrospect? Can we forget to 
regret? Could you overcome sor- 
row and forget to be sad? Joyisa 
delightful sensation, but could we 
appreciate its blessings if we know 
no sorrow? ‘Spring would indeed 
be but gloomy weather if we had 
nothing else but spring.’’ A cloud- 
less sky is well for several days in 
succession, but how tired we would 
be of the sunshine if we saw no 
God rules and I 
hold that this earth cannot be to 
mortal man a Paradise, for man is 
not capable of appreciating the joys 
that surround the immortal. Were 
conditions surrounding him identi- 
cal and he still mortal, earth could 
not be heaven to him. 

Let us rally to Aunt Jennie’s call 
and uphold her hands and our de- 
partment this year as we have not 
done heretofore. Mrs. M. A. N. 
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SOME POULTRY QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—Since writ- 
ing my former letter giving my ex- 
perience with incubator hatched 
chickens, I have received letters 
from various parts of the country, 
(many of whom forgot to inclose 
postage) and I therefore deem it 
expedient to answer in a general way 
the questions asked me. 

ist. When is the best time to buy 
an incubator? My observations say, 
the sooner the better, as a little 
experience is very beneficial to 
those who are unaccustomed to 
using them. While the adjustment 
is very simple and easily understood, 
yet I do not forget that it is now 
much easier for me to manage one 
than when I first undertook to do 
so. A large number of people, many 
of them intelligent, make a tailure 
of the first hatch, so that by begin. 
ning early you will have acquired 
valuable information by the time 
you are really ready to begin active 
operations. 

2nd. What is the best breed to 
raise? That depends entirely upon 
circumstances. If raising solely for 
a quick market for the table, I have 
found that none give better returns 
than the Plymouth Rocks, as they 
grow very rapidly and furnish a very 
desirable quality of meat. There 
are dcubtless others just as good, 
but I have not experimented with 
them. If you intend raising high- 
priced fancy fowls, then almost 
every breed has its champion, and 
whichever one is chosen will return 
good profits if handled intelligently 
and kept up to the highest standard. 

How much ground will I need? is 
frequently asked. It is a question 
impossible to answer, as it all de- 
pends upon the magnitude of the 
business. Some of my neighbors 
are making a success of the poultry 
business upon a comparatively small 
piece of ground, while one I now 
think of has a farm of 320 aores, 
which he is devoting exclusively to 
the raising of various kinds of 
fowls. 

It would extend this article indefi 
nitely to answer all the questions 
asked, soI will leave the others for 
future articles, and bring this to an 
abrupt close by saying, thatif you 
buy a firstoclass incubator and 
brooder, select your eggs froma 
good strain of birds, operate your 
machine intelligently, and follow the 
instructions given by the manufac- 
turer—who knows more as to their 
capabilities than you could possily 
know—you are bound to make 
mone;. Mrs L. E. F. 

Polk Co., Iowa. 
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OLD GOLDY: A BARNYARD STORY. 





(Written tor Social Chat.) 

‘IT wish every person were as 
courteous and generous as my Old 
Goldy,’’ I said one morning as I was 
stirring some meal and water to. 
gether for my pair of chickens. 

“That is not vary complimentary 
to ‘humans,’’’ laughed my big boy 
scornfully. 

‘‘Perhaps not, yet I will say it; I 
believe we could learn something in 
both those lines from my handsome 
Goldy.’’ 

I passed into the yard and throw. 
ing out the food called, ‘Chick, 
chick, chick.’’ Stepping with heavy, 
majestic tread came Goldy, my beau- 
tiful Buff Cochin rooster. All finffy 
and yellow, his feathers shone like 
golden scales, the glitter of sunshine 
reflected in the sheen of color. A 
monster of the chicken kind, he lum. 
bered along and came up to the tempt- 
ing corn and meal. 

He was hungry I knew, for my 





breakfast and other matters had de- 


early as usual. Instead of f deal 
ng 


the hungry impulse of his ow 
petite, Old Goldy touched pn 
mouthful but began a low of 8 
“chuck, chuck, chuck.” 
courtly grace waited tin 
his beautiful Spouse, came 
feast. Lavinia was fat an 
look upon and gergeous in 
low array which caught the Tava of 
sunlight as if part of itself. ( ri 
lantly Goldy watched her eas 
pick up the meal and graina of 7 
and then asif sure Lavinia ws 
a fair way to be well fed, he 
menced with famished xir to tak 
his own meal. When Lavinia “ia 
craw filled began moving ; 
without any hesitation Goldy left 
the food and strutted proudly and 
gallantly with her to the grass be- 
yond the garden. I don't think La. 
vinia even asked him if he had fip. 
ished his breakfast, cr so much a8 
gave a passing though to anythi 
save her own inclination to moy 
to the green field outside 

I had carefully made Lavinia a 
nest in the yard behinda rosebush 
not that I supposed for a m ment 
she cared for the beauty of the sit. 
uation, but the place was selected 
exactly suitable for a nest for a 
good hen that intended to discharge 
all duties expected. 

One morning I saw Old Goldy 
standing all alone by the rosebush 
in somewhat sleepy, relaxed looking 
attitude. I went out immediately 
to see where Lavinia had strayed, 
for my beautiful Buff Cochins are 
highly prized Stepping carefully 
and lightly, I peered in one side of 
the mass of blooming roses, at the 
nest I had made, and there sat La. 
vinia. I understand in a moment 
that Old Goldy was generously de 
voting himself to sharing her tem. 
porary withdrawal from the outside 
world, giving her no doubt a feoling 
of companionship and protection, 
anda knowledge that he was anx. 
iously waiting the glad cackle which 
would announce to all listening ears 
that a fresh new egg had been pro. 
duced. Off and on for an hour or 
more I peered out at my gallant 
Goldy, and there with no impatient 
exclamations or restless movements 
he still quietly stood, and when at 
last Lavinia with loud and furious 
cackling heralded her work abroad, 
Goldy gave himself with generous 
enthusiasm to the achievement of 
his wife and seemed willing to split 
his own throat joyously assisting in 
proclaiming her success in the egg: 
laying business. 

That evening as the sun sank low 
in the west, I walked not far from 
the box in the yard where these 
precious chickens sleep and curiously 
watched the pair settle themselves 
for the night. Lavinia, without 
even saying, ‘‘Which side do you 
want, Goldy?’’ stepped into the box 
and with much fluttering and shak- 
ing of feathers and spreading ot 
herself over all the space she wished, 
snuggled down comfortably to rest. 
Goldy stood outside and watched 
Lavinia with unselfish air till she 
had entirely and satisfactorily ad- 
justed herself, then meekly he 
stepped over the edge of the box 
and, monster chicken as he was, he 
squatted down without crowding or 
pushing, in the small portion left 
him and entirely shielded Lavinia 
with his own body from anything 
that might approach from without. 
I went into the house muttering 10 
myself, ‘I'll say it again—I don’t 
care if my boys do laugh at me— 
we could all learn something of un- 
selfishness and courtesy from my 
beautiful chivalrous chicken, Old 
Goldy.’’ KaTE ALMA ORGAIN. 
Temple, Texas. 
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FASHION’S LATEST SLEEVES. 


The latest edict of fashion calls for 
a sleeve of much larger proportions 
in all outdoor garments. This is 
more especially noticeable in even- 
ing wraps, although many of the 
newer coat and jacket sleeves aré 
greatly enlarged in size, particularly 
from the elbow down. I¢ stands to 
reason that the elaborate sleeve of 
the smart gown or separate waist 
cannot be crowded into a tight outer 
sleeve without detriment. In the 
February Delineator there is 42 
exhaustive article on the making 
of latest sleeves on outer garments. 





TOO STUPID. 


“Tom, I understand that you called 
on Miss Lovely again last night.” 
‘Yes. We had quite a jolly time. 
As we sat alone in front of the ope? 
fire she brought me some pop corn 
and a popper.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t you take the hint?” 

“Oh, yes—I popped the corn.’— 





layed my feeding these chickens as 


N. Y. Herald. 
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christian Life Column. 


“RELIGIOUS HABITS. 








Right habit is like the channel 
which dictates the course in which 
the river shall flow, and which grows 
saaper and deeper with each year. 
pioht habit is like the thread on 
hich we string precious pearls, 
rhe thread is perhaps of no great 
aloe, but if it be broken, the pearls 
are lost 

We need to borrow the force of 
habit in the discharge of our re- 
ligious duties. Devotion should be 
a habit. We should have a place of 
prayer and an hour of prayer. We 
should read the Scriptures with 
ayatem, not opening here or there, 
as may chance. 

Our benevolence should be a 
habit. We should give, not at the 
impulse of feeling, not under the 
spur of stirring appeal, but in the 
pursuance of a habit, conscientiously 
formed and persistently maintained. 

Religious labor should be a habit, 
whether it be labor in the Bible 
school or individual labor by the 
waweide. We should minister to the 
sick, the poor, the ignorant, habitu- 
wily. Going to the house of the 
L wd and the prayer meeting should 
¢ a habit, a habit not broken in 
spon by aught save absolute neces. 
sity. Not seldom one feels, ‘‘I would 
ike to attend this lecture, or that 
concert, or to accept this invitation 
to spend the evening with a friend; 
no harm can come of my being 
absent this once from the prayer- 
meeting ;’’ or, ‘‘I am tired and sleepy, 
and I will stay at home this morn. 
ing.’ It is not much perhaps, in 
ne sense, but it breaks the thread, 
and the pearls will be scattered. 

And when we speak of attendance 
at the prayer meeting and the place 
f worship, we do not refer to wan- 
dering about, going to this or that 
church because there is some new 
light there, or some flaming evange- 
list; going to this or that prayer- 
meeting becuuse there issome special 
interest. We mean going to your 
own stated place of worship, your 
own prayer meeting, filling your 
own place and not someone’s else 
place. Although you may now and 
then forego what would seem a great 
pleasure and privilege, yet in the 
long ron you will find yourself 
spiritually the gainer, and will be 
doing vastly more good. The place 
where you are needed it not where 
the crowd is, but where the crowd 
ig not. 

The wheel of an engine has dead 
points and centers, where the engine 
oan exert no direct power over the 
machinery. The wheel has to rely 
on the impulse already received to 
carry it past the dead point. It goes 
over this point by the force of habit. 

The soul reaches dead points in 
its spiritual history. Perhaps some 
great trial has come, some change in 
circumstances; perhaps there is a 
temporay loss of interest ; if one con- 
siders only the state of his feelings 
to-day, he would desert his closet 
and the place of prayer. Of course 
the effect of this would be to aggra- 
vate the spiritual ill from whence 
it comes. Then is the time when 
religious habit isinvaluable. It car- 
ties the man past the dead point, 
keeps him in the path of duty; and 
soon the way of duty becomes also 
the way of happiness.—Helpful 
Thoughts. 


HAVE YOU WILL-POWER? 





Cultivate will-power. Weakness of 
will means weakness of character. 
What the rudder is to the vessel, 
such is the will to a man. Keep 
“rm, hold to the helm. Learn to 
‘ay “No” to the tempter. When 
temptations assail you, plant your 
foot on God’s earth and say, with all 
the authority you possess, ‘‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.”” The world is 
8overned more by men of will than 
by men of ability. The will is the 
man. Whether your circumstances 
‘re in your own hands, or whether 
you are the creature of circum- 
stances, depends upon the will. The 
Seat of sin is here.—Ex. 

—2 oS oe 

Weare never more discontented 
With others than when we are dis- 
Contented with ourselves. The con- 
‘clousness of wrong doing makes us 
'ritable : and our heart in its oun- 
~~ quarrels with what is outside it, 
n order that it may deafen the 
clamor within.—Amiel’s Journal. 





Just «a TEASPOONFUL of Pe 
ah Painkiller in warm nlaner 
Pm k, taken after exposure to cold 
anne will quicken the ciroulation 
but cos, Preven a chill. There is 

one Painkiller, Perry Davis’. 


Children’s Column. 


WHERE THE SPANKWEED GROWS. 





There’s a corner in our garden, but 
my nurse won't tell me where, 

That little boys must never see, but 
always must beware, 

And in that corner, all the year, in 
rows and rows and rows, 

A dreadful little flower called the 

Spank weed 
Grows ! 

My nursie says that if a boy who 
doesn’t wash his face, 

Or pulls his little sister's hair, should 
ever find that place, 

The snankweed just would jump at 
him and dust his little clothes. 


Oh, 4 8 never safe for fellers where 
e 


Spankweed 
Grows ! 
Some day I’ll get thesickle from our 
: hired man, and then 
I'll go and find that spankweed place 
—it’s somewhere in the glen. 
And when I get a-8wingin’ it and 
puttin’ in my blows, 
I bet there’ll be excitement where the 
Spankweed 
Grows! 
—Paul West, in Life. 


GAME OF AwE. 


Parents should never become too 
old to play games with their young 
people. The ‘‘Game of Age’’ rarely 
fails to interest old and young. The 
questions may be written and distrib- 
uted to be answered in writing, but 
the game is more lively if the ques- 
tions are asked by a leader, and as 
the game becomes familiar any one 
may ask or answer. 

Which is the eating age? Sausage. 

Which is the healthy age? Drain- 
age. 

e Which is the unhealthy age? 
Garbage. 

Which is the thieving age? Pil- 
lage. 

‘Which is the Indian age? Savage. 
. Which is the most desirable age? 
Marriage. 

What is the traveler’s age? Lug- 
gage. 

What age isa proverb? Adage. 

What age is riotous? Rampage. 

What age is destructive? Break- 
age. 


Name the soup age. Pottage. 


Name the agricultural age. Til- 
lage. 
Name the cloth age. Bandage. 


Which is the battle age? Carn- 
age. 

Which is the money age? Coinage. 

Which is the laborer’s age? Cot- 
tage. 

Which is the drunkard’s 
Rummage. 

Which is the slippery age? Muci- 
lage. 

Name the game age. Cribbage. 

Name the vehicle age. Carriage. 

What is the minister’s age? Par- 
sonage. 

What is the teacher’s age? Tutel- 
age. 

Which is the railroad age? Ex. 
pressage. 

Which is the depressing age? Dis- 
courage. 

Which is the mean age? Average. 

Which is the bundle age? Pack- 
age. 

Which is the heathen age? Image. 

What is the age of nobility? 
Peerage. 

The questions may extend almost 
indefinitely.—Sarah E. Wilcox, in 
St. Paul Farmer. 


age? 





BOYHOOD’S DELIGHTS. 

I’d like to be a boy again without 
& woe or care, with freckles scattered 
on my face and haysesed in my hair; 
I’d like to rise at four o’clock and do 
a hundred chores, and saw the wood 
and feed the hogs and lock the stable 
doors ; and herd the hens and watch 
the bees, and take the mules to 
drink, and teach the turkeys how to 
swim so that they wouldn’t sink; 
and milk about a hundred cows and 
bring in wood to burn, and stand out 
in the sun all day and churn, and 
churn; and wear my brother’s cast- 
off clothes and walk four miles to 
school, and get a licking every day 
for breaking some old rule, and then 
get home again at night and do the 
chores once more, and milk the cows 
and feed the hogs and curry mules 
galore; and then crawl wearily up- 
stairs to seek my little bed and hear 
dad say: ‘‘That worthless boy! He 
isn’t worth his bread!’’ I’d like to 
be a boy again;a boy has so much 
fun ; his life is just around of mirth, 
from rise to set of sun ; I guess there’s 
nothing pleasanter than closing 
stable doors, and herding hens, and 
chasing bees, and doing evening 
chores.—Selected. 

Nothing can be love to God which 
does not shape itself into obedience. 
—fF. W. Robertson. 




















SOME QUEER LITTLE ANIMALS THAT 
LIVE UNDER STONES. 


In any pasture or other unculti- 
vated piece of ground, or by the 
roadside, you may find many pretty 
buried stones, of all sizes, from small 
pebbles up to boulders many times 
larger than a man oan lift. 

No one who has not explored 
would guess how much of the life of 
the fields and woods goes on under 
the stones. Here a multitude of lit- | 
tle creatures—snakes, newts, snails, 
and many insecte—live allthe year 
round, or take refuge from their ene 
mies or from the cold. Besides this, 
these rocks form doors which you 
can open, and then you can catch 
glimpses of the life of the under 
ground world which goes on every- 
where beneath the surface of the 
soil. 

If you turn over one of these stones 
quickly you sometimes find nothing 
at all; often an ants’ nest, occasion- 
ally a colony of snails, or sometimes 
a tiny snake coiled in a balllikea 
marble. 

Once in a while you finda glossy 
red-brown creature about an inch 
long. This little fellow seems to be 
mostly legs, and he scampers and 
wriggles away so quickly that it is 
almost impossible to seize him before 
he disappears down some minute 
hole. He is often called an earwig, 
but incorrectly ; he is really a centi- 
pede, which, as young students of 
Latin already know, means ‘“hun- 
dred-legs.’’ But this little fellow is 
only a second cousin of the foot long 
centipede of hot countries, whose 
bite is as painful and dangerous as 
that of ascorpion. This little centi- 
pede, however (Lithobius, the natur- 
alists call him), is perfectly safe to 
handle, for though formidable 
enough to the creatures of his own 
size, he cannot bite through the hu- 
man skin. You see how quick he is, 
and can imagine how fierce and ter- 
rible he must seem to the sluggish 
worms and insect larve on which he 
feeds. In spite of his name he does 
not really have a hundred legs, but 
only fifteen pairs, jointed like an 
insect’s ; and, like all centipedes, he 
has only one pair to each segment, 
as the parts of the body between the 
joints are called. Besides his thirty 
legs he has a pair of big poison 
claws, which he carries folded for- 
ward, one on each side of his 
head. His prey he kills with these 
claws, their wound being instantly 
fatal to small animals. 

Very unlike the fierce and active 
centipede is another creature about 
as long, but with a slender, round 
dark body and very short legs. Some 
young folks call this a worm ; but he 
is not a worm atall, but a millipede, 
or ‘thousand legs,’’ and is called 
Julus by naturalists. Actually he 
does not have a thousand legs, but 
only about a hundred; and unlike 
the centipedes, he has ¢wo pairs of 
legs on every segment except the 
first three. Unlike the centipedes, 
too, he has no poison claws, and is 
not venomous; he isa timid, gentle 
creature that crawls about slowly, 
in spite of his numerouslegs. He is, 
however, somewhat injurious to 
vegetation because he bites off the 
roots of plants for food; but for the 
most part he feeds on decaying vege- 
tation. If you frighten him he will 
coil up quickly; butif you handle 
him gently he will crawl over your 
hands, touching his short antennx, 
first one and then the other, to the 
surface in front of him, like a blind 
man tapping the ground with his 
stick. As he crawls along, it is in- 
teresting to watch the curious wave 
which, starting behind, runs forward 
along the fence of legs on each side. 

The lithobius is the only centipede 
which one is likely to find. There 
are, however, two or three other 
millipedes which, though not 80 
common as Julus, are not infre- 
quently encountered. Like all milli- 
pedes, they may be recognized by 
their general resemblance to Julus, 
and in particular by the two jointed 
legs to each segment. 

Far more common than either the 
millipedes or centipedes are the little 
animals called wood-lice. These are 
small, brownish, turtle-shaped crea- 
tures, from one-eighth to one-half of 
an inch in length, and half as broad, 
with long antennz, and seven pairs 
of rather short jointed legs. Like 
the millipedes, they live upon vege- 
table matter, eating it even after it 
has begun to decay ; thus they dis- 
pose of much which might become 
offensive or harmful to man. But 
they are very different from the 
millipedes and centipedes, though 


Nature Study. | 





they live in the same kind of places. 















































Experience is the great teacher, 


for 19:2  mbodies the Jatesi and | est fea ures in binder coustruction. 


DO YOU LIVE ON THE FARM? 


by return mail. Address: 


For while these other creatures 
breathe by taking the air into the | 
body, very much as we do, the wood | 
lice have gills like animals that live | 
in the water. For this reason they | 
are found only in damp places. All| 
these creatures may be found late in 
the fall, and even in mild days in 
winter, not only under stones, but 
also under leaves and logs. They 
may be kept alive through the win- 
ter if they are placed in a box of 
moist earth in which grass is grow- 
ing. But earthworms must be in- 
cluded for lithobius, and plenty of 
water for all. Some of the milli- 
pedes, when in captivity will drink 
milk also. 

All these little creatures are very | 
interesting to find and to watch, but | 
still lam sure that most boys and 
girls will care more for their old 
friends the crickets than for all the 
other queer little animals that live 
under stones.—Edwin Tenney Brews- 
ter, in St. Nicholas Magazine. 








HOW TO LOOK FOR BIRDS. 


1. Go alone and you’ll see more, 
because you won’t be talking, and 
you may listen to nothing but birds. 

2. Go in the early morning or in 
the evening; birds rest at noon. 

3. Wear old clothes and overshoes 
or boots, for then you may go every: 
where. 

4. Don’t forget your field glasses, 
then the birds will be tamer. 

5. Take a note-book and pencil so 
that you may write down your im. 
pressions on the spot. Your mem- 
ory might fail you. 

6. Make a list of all the birds you 
see and your next tramp will be 
more exciting. 

7. When you gee an unknown bird 
don’t fail to see what shape its bill 
is. Bills differ more than noses. 
Sketch bills; that’s the only way to 
see. 

8. To arouse a bird’s curiosity, kiss 
your hand ; the dullest bird willcrane 
his neck. 

9 Move slowly ; quick movements 
excite things. 

10. Keep off of dry twigs—they 
are noisy. 

11. Go under low branches instead 
of bushing past them. A waving 
branch means wind; a jarred one 
means life—and every bird knows it. 

12. Sit down somewhere and keep 
‘(perfectly still’’ for half an hour (to 
begin with); then you may see a 
bird before he sees you. 

13. Think about what you see. 

14. Don’t feel discouraged after 
your walk if you don’t see much. 


The walk was good for you.—Robert 
J. Sim, in American Boy. 


- 


This week we were shown a bill for 
goods purchased in this county in 
1792—one hundred and ten years ago 
—in which corn was charged at little 
over a dollar a bushel, about the 
same price it is selling at this time. 
—Rich Square Times, 
















Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medica! bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


LET US BUILD 


line fence, and U have better neighbors. 
the LB. Receiver, ‘ 












PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADBIAR, HICH. 


Experience with the McCormick merely emphasizes the fact hatit is O. K. 


Buy the McCormick. 


The new McvUormick binder 


It harvests your crop at least expense 
Are yoia farmer a ftarmer’s wife, a farmer’s son ora farmer’s d 

receive a beautiful show «ard, a beautifully illustrated book and **the Farmers’ Advance” free 
R. B. FOX, CHARLOTTE N.C., or W. K BACHE. RICHMOND), VA,, GENERAL AGEN'S 


itughter? srite and you will 


McCORMICK HARVESTING MACHINE CO. 


FARMERS: BOYS, ARE YOU FULLY TRAINED IN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


¢ Hardly. Then you sho 


IN 


uld be interested in the é 
AGRICULTURE 


AND THE SHORT COURSE IN DAIRYING 


SHORT COURSE 
$ OFFERED AT THE A. 


and M. COLLEGE. 


These two courses extend through but ten weeks and give training in butter making, 
milk-testing, milk production, dairy farming, breeds and breeding live stock, stock 
judging, feeding farm animals, disease of farm animals, entomology, etc., TERM 


BEGINS JANUARY 2, 102 AND CLOSES MARCH 14. 


TUITION FREE! Whole 


expense of course, including board and room rent, need not exceed THIRTY DOL- 
LARS. Write for Circular of Information, which is sent FREE, and address any inqul- 


ries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES WM. 


BURKETT, West Raleigh, N. C. 








¢ PEELE'S COLLEGE, sa 


Thorough. Reliable. 
Full Graduates of good character placed i 
tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator service. 


ber of this school. 
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PEELE’S COLLEGE, "0" canouns 


S HIGH ORADE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. ical 
— 


Endorsed by the Best People. 


n positions. Day and night sessions. Eleo- 


Unitorm rates, $35.00 per course. We run our 
own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, ete. It isa pleasure to be a mem- 
JUDSONM PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, W. C. 





BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's So: 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear. 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable 
Every farmer who strives to 

keep abreast of the times shoul: | 
read them. | 





L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.2 | 


A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.2¢ 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep......... 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers................s00 1,00 
Practical AQTriculture.............0000-cccccoseess sveeee .80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 





“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 

@unnehad of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 

Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 

Pettis rew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 








200-Egg tnoubator 
$1280 


construction end 

atches every fertile 

lege. for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. tll, 


















The engineer in his dusky cab, 
The motorman driving his car, 
Must catch a meal whenever he 

oan, 
*Mid bustle and noise and jar— 
When his stomach rebels and his 
liver don’t work, 
And he feels that his task must 


end, 
Let him try a box of Ripans 
Tabules, 
And he’ll call them ‘‘The work. 
ingman’s friend.”’ 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
ot benefited by the occasional use 
of R'I'P’A‘N‘S Tabules, and the price, 10 fcr 
6 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
Jj any one in enduring ills that are easily 
r y druggists. 








LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE Baby's clothes will 

















§ Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
é of any man’s money ? 33 
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NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W. B. Fieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T, P, Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ©o, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Oo., 
N.C. 
Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno, M. Mit 
chell, Wayne Oo,, N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo, T, Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. O., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R,. H. Lane, Aurora, Beaus 
fort Co., N. O. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, Gre 
ham, Machpelah, N, C, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. ©. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. ©, 

Dr, J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C, 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRIOULTURE. 
OFFICERS, 
Commissioner—-#. L, Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh 
N.C 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 

N. 0. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 

N.C. 


STATE HORTIOULTURAL SOOIETY. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee- J. VanLindley, Chair- 
man; J. F. Gu'liver, B. von Herff, O. W. Black- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P, H. 
Beck. 

District Vice-Presesidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. Cole, 
Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY, 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 








T ©. B. Denson, Raleigh. 
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Correspondence. 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


LX. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Here is a problem that is hard to 
solve. Many farmers put their trust 
in cotton last year to the exclusion 
of grain crops and are now in a bad 
plight. Some lost their crops by 
floods; some putin more than they 
could cultivate and the grass ate 
them up. This isthe way you will 
find the conditions on many farms. 
Some have a few bushels of corn and 
a little hay or fodder, a small quan- 
tity of cow peas and occasionally a 
few bushels of cotton seed. In some 
of the smoke houses you will find a 
little meat, but not nearly enough to 
supply the family through the year. 
THE FARMERS WHO FAILED LAST YEAR. 

It is this class of farmers that we 
want to talk to just now. You feel 
as though your lot is an exceedingly 
hard one and the future looks very 
dark. But cheer up and let us talk 
the matter over and let us look be- 
yond the dark cloud and we will be 
sure toseea “silver lining.’’ Donot 
look at that old field with distrust; 
it has made you some good crops, 
and is ready to do so again, 

Did you say you did not have any 
feed hardly, just enough to last a 
few weeks? Very well, go to that 
neighbor who always sells more or 
less and see if you can’t 

GET SOME WORK. 

He is continually hiring and he 
will be only too glad to help you. 
Agree ona job fora few weeks or 
days and work likea Turk. When 
you have finished it, carry the feed 
home. Geta few eggs ora load of 
wood or anything you can sell (orif 
you have nothing to sell, get another 
job of work) and buy a bushel or 
two of oats and take a small piece of 
your best land and sow them. Now 
you are ready for another job of 
work to bring in something to help 
your meat box and meal barrel. By 
this time you must work at home 
some more. 

The next thing to dois to plant 
some Irish potatoes, provided your 
family like them. Then puta smal! 
piece of land in 

EARLY CORN. 

Here is where you need some fer 
tilizer or good manure. Put the 
land in good condition and plant just 
as soon as the season will permit 
This will give you some bread by the 
last of July or the first of August 
and will help to feed your pigs also 

Just out the crop that you are in 
the habit of planting down one third 
or one-half. Plant but little cotton 
and put all the work on the crop you 
think it needs and when harvest 
comes you will be the happiest man 
in the country, for your close work 
will surprise you in the results. 

A WORD WITH THE WIFB. 

Now let us talk to Mrs. Farmer a 
little about the domestic affairs, gar- 
den, etc. We suppose the lard stand 
is very low and you wantto know 
the best plan to help it out. You 
are gotting the milk of one or two 
cows ; just take half of it and let the 
cream ripen good and use it to make 
your biscuit and use cooking soda in 
the place of baking powders and you 
will have nice bread to eat. Now as 
meat is scarce, yet some good mo 
lasses to eat with these nice biscuit. 
Here is another way to make some 
nice wholesome bread from corn 
meal: Take two cupfuls of meal; 1 
egg; 1 cupful of sour cream or bat 
ter milk or enough to make soft 
dough, and 1 teaspoonful of cooking 
soda. Beat the egg and milk thor 
oughly ; mix the soda with the meal 
and add the beaten egg and milk. 
Bake in a quick oven and eat while 
itis warm. This is splendid with 
. home-made. syrup. Buy some nice 
dried apples and sugar which now 
sells so cheap and use them along 
during the spring; they will be 
greatly relished by the children. 

Do your best on 

YOUR GARDEN. 

Do not plant too many cabbage or 
of any one vegetable, but diversify. 
If you do not live too far from town 
or factory make a few extra fine 
vegetables and carry them to market 
and get some of the many little 
necessary things that you need so 
badly. You can then help your hus- 
band a great deal. 

Give the boys a small piece of 
light sandy soil to 

PLANT SOME MELONS. 

See that they are well cultivated 
and when they are ripe take some of 
the best ones to market. We have 
sold melons to our next neighbors; 
they were glad to buy them so near 
home and also to help us. 

Early in the summer you may 





have some early plums, apples, etc., 
which are easily sold if put upin 
nice order for market 

These talks are mere suggestions 
but if they will be the means of 
helping some brother farmer who is 
struggling under a heavy burden 
and let him think a little more and 
see that he has opportunities for 
self-help, we shall be satisfied. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co , N. C. 





ALLIANCE NEWS. 


LECTURER BAIN IN MARTIN. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I came to this county last Thurs- 
day afternoon and have enjoyed my 
stay among the brethren very much. 
I find the farmers here in better con- 
dition, financially, than any place 
I’ve visited in the State. Their 
crops were much better here last 
year than crops in any other section 
in which I have been; their money 
crop is mostly tobacco. After par- 
taking of a bountiful dinner at the 
Alliance Hall at this place last Sat- 
urday, we addressed a very appre 
ciative and attentive audience of the 
farmers and Alliance brethren on 
the principles of the Farmers’ Alli 
ance and the necessity of organiza- 
tion. J.C. BaIn. 





CUMBERLAND COUNTY ALLIANCE. 
sorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Camberland County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance met in regular meeting with 
Geddie Sub. at Gainey’s Mill on 
Wednesday, 9th of January. There 
were not many brethren present, but 
we had an interesting meeting and 
all present seemed to be in good 
cheer. Brother S. B. Page, our 
noble President, resigned, as his 
Sub., South River, wished to join 
the Sampson County «armers’ Alli- 
ance. We elected Bro. Hector 
Strickland to fill Bro. Page’s unex- 
pired term of office. 
The Cumberland County Farmers’ 
Alliance will hold its next regular 
meeting with Godwin Sub, at God- 
win, on Wednesday before second 
Thursday in April, 1902. 
D. D. Bar, Seo’y-Treas. 





NOTES FROM ALAMANCE. 
Correspondence of TheProgressive Farmer. 
The Alamance County Alliance 
met in the town cf Graham on Janu- 
ary 9th. Most of the Sub-Alliances 
were represented, and a most enjoy- 
able meeting was held. As moat of 
those who aspired to office in our 
County Alliance ‘‘got there’’ and 
have left the Order and gone to 
richer pastures than those to be 
found on the farm, there were not 
so many wrongs to be complained of 
and to be righted. So we just hada 
love feast—a good enjoyable meet- 
ing, a free brotherly interchange of 
opinions ; and we all went home feel- 
ing that we had been richly repaid 
by our attendance. We adjourned 
to meet next the second Thursday in 
April, at which meeting it is desired 
that all members who wish to get 
their fertilizers for spring and sum- 
mer crops will be prepared to confer 
with Bro. Jno. W. Bason, of Haw 
River. 

We were much pleassed to learn 
that our worthy and much esteemed 
County Lecturer, Henry M. Cates, is 
going to take the field soon. He has 
never been in politics, but is a man 
with opinions and is neither ashamed 
to hold or utter them. He is an up. 
to-date progressive farmer and not 
ashamed to try new methods when 
he finds them best. 

Mr. Cates shows his faith by his 
works. He has given four of his 
children good educations; a son in 
the A. & M. College stands hizh in 
all his studies, and his only daughter 
is in the State Normal at Greens. 
boro, having won her scholorship in 
a competitive examination. Mr. 
Cates when a mere boy was hurried 
to the field of conflict. He never 
had a chance to get book learning, 
bution all the walks of life he has 
done well, B. F. WHITE. 





How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F J. CHENEY &CO., Props , Tolede, O. 

We the undesigned, have known F. J. Che- 
mey for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
Yous made by their firm. 


ust & TRvax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Wapine, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 


ists, Toledo, O. 

Ha)ll’s Catarrh Cure istakeninternally 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by al} 

. Testimonials tre> 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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ano SHEEP PELTS«o 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL GO., 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
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WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


The Progressive Farmer, January 28, 1902. 


PROTECTING THE BIRDS. 





H. B , Sportsman Holds up a Farmer to Bidi- 
cule. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Most farmers in our neighborhood 
want the birds killed off their farms 
because they damage their crops; 
but, Iam sorry to say, we have one 
man, although he is good and wise 
in some things, is as cranky as 4 
loon on the subject of killing birds. 
He says they do more good than 
harm. He even tries to protect them 
against the attacks of hawks, oats, 
eto. Nota sparrow falls out its nest 
but that he is ready to take it up 
and put it back, or put in some other 
safe place. 

He has even gone so far several 
times as to forbid us sportsmen to 
shoot birds on his farm (patch) even 
during the winter months when 
there is no restraint against it by 
law. But as his little scrap of land 
is not posted, we do not regard what 
he says, but go ahead and shoot birds 
wherever we please on his land—at 
times when not restrained by law. 
Of course, the fellow becomes 
wrathy and talks big when we are 
birding on his farm, but he never 
does anything. In fact, he never 
tries to do anything. He knows it 
is useless. Heis as poor as Job’s 
turkey and has lost what little in- 
fluence he ever had because of his 
queer and absurd notions about these 
things. The whole neighborhood 
says he is acting very foolishly in 
the matter. 

How vain, foolish and absurd it is 
for a man to go against the views of 
all his neighbors! If aman kicks 
against the majority he is almost 
sure to be run over, and he ought to 
be run over. 

I have submitted the above hoping 
that you and others might be in- 
duced to write up the above subject 
exhaustively. In conclusion, allow 
me to ask: Does not a sportsman 
havea right to shoot birds on any 
unposted land during the time he is 
not prohibited by law? 


H.B 
Beaufort Co., N C. 





FOREST FIRES IN THE SOUTHERN AP. 
PALACHIANS. 





Ocrrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In an interesting paperon ‘Prac 
tical Forestry in the Southern Ap- 
palachians’’ written by the Superin- 
tendent of Working plans of the 
Bureau of Forestry, and published 
in the Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1900, particular 
attention is called to the extent of 
damage in the southern Appalach. 
ians by forest fires. These fires, 
which annually sweep the moun- 
tains, are found to be on the in 
crease, and the absence of heavy 
snowfalls and of a marked rainy sea. 
son make them a constant and grow- 
ing menace. Owing to these peouli- 
arities of climate it is extremely 
difficult to check the fires when once 
started, and the damage done by 
them is very great. Carelessness on 
the part of hunters or in the lumber 
camps is responsible for some of 
them, but by far the larger number 
are started by the farmers, in the 
long-established belief that burning 
over the woods in the autumn im 
proves the pastures the following 
year. No attempt is made to restrict 
tbe area burned, and the fires spread 
to the foot hills and mountains, and 
rage unmolested for days and even 
weeks. Aside fromthe great dam 
age done the standing timber, these 
fires have so baked and burned the 
forest soil over large sections that it 
can support but little vegetation anc 
is easily washed away by the rain 
In this way the storage capacity of 
the soil for the waters of the many 
streams which head inthis district 
is seriously injured, and the effi- 
ciency of the streams impsired. In 
vestigations of the Unitea States 
Geological Survey have shown there 
rivers to be «a inost important part 
of the resources of the South for 
supply and water power and the 
series of measurements and observa. 
tions taken by the Sarvey have dem- 
onstrated that there ia still much 
reserve power which may be utilized 
As the greatest efficiency of these 
streams in steadiness of flow depends 
upon the protection of the forest 
cover about their head waters, the 
destructive forest fires will be seen 
to be working widespread injuries 
wherever their waters are used. 

Gro. B. HOLLIsTER, 
Resident Hydrographer U. 8. Geo 
logical Survey, Rutherford, N. J. 





A Naaaine Couaa drives sleep and 
comfort away. You can conquer it 
it with Allen’s Lung Balsam, which 
relieves hard breathing, pain in the 
chest and irritation of the throat. 





Give it freely to the children, 


DANIEL BR. GOODLOE, AUTHOR AND JOOR- 
NALIST, DEAD. 





A Famous North Carolinian Who Resided 
Long in Washington—One of the Best 
Known Newspaper Correspondents of the 
National Capital During Civil War Times 
—Served as Marshal of North Carolina 
During Reconstruction Period—Historical 
Works. 


“GOODLOE—In Warren County,'N. C., Dan- 
iel R. Goodloe, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age. A gentleman without fear and without 
reproach.” 


Thus quaintly reads the closing 
chapter in the career of one of the 
best known correspondents and his- 
torical writers of his generation that 
the National Capital has known, 
and a man who, was a close 
friend of Lincoln, Webster, and 
Clay. His death ocourred Saturday, 
18th, at the home of a niece in War- 
ren county, after two years’ suffer- 
ing from paralysis. The funeral was 
held Sunday, 19th. 

Mr. Goodloe passed the greater 
portion of his life in Washington. 
He was many years correspondent 
of the New York Times and the 
Tribune, and the editor of the 
National Era, a publication issued 
in this city during the ’60s, also the 
Chronicle, an old-time, local paper. 
During President Lincoln’s term of 
office he was often consulted upon 
national subjects, and was nominated 
by the latter as marshal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Before President 
Lincoln drew the papers of appoint- 
ment, however, the Ford’s Theater 
tragedy occurred. President John- 
son thereupon named David 8S. Good- 
win to the District office, and Com 
missioned Mr. Goodloe as marshal of 
the State of North Carolina, then a 
position of the utmost importance, 
owing to the serious troubles result- 
ing from the civil war. 

After serving his term in North 
Carolina, Mr. Goodloe returned to 
Washington and again took up his 
work as a writer. He compiled a 
valuable work upon the United 
States Constitution, giving its his- 
tory, origin, eto., and contributed 
numerous articles to the leading 
magazines, all the while industri 
ously keeping up correspondence 
with several New York newspapers. 
He was also named by President 
Lincoln as a member of the commis. 
sion appointed to determine the value 
of slaves and took an active part in 
the deliberations of that body. It 
was found, however, that to carry 
out the intended plan of reimburs 
ing the slave-holders of the South 
for their ‘‘property loss’’ would cost 
such a stupendous sum as to be en- 
tirely out of the question, and the 
work of the commission came to 
naught. 

Mr. Goodloe showed decided liter- 
ary talent from childhood. Borna 
son of a distinguished physician, Dr. 
Kemp Goodloe, of North Carolina, 
he was educated as a lawyer, and ad- 
mitted to the bar of his native State. 
He never practiced, however, pre- 
ferring journalistic work. While 
but a youth he came to Washington 
and his articles attracted immediate 
attention. He became associated 


National Era and when that gen- 
tleman sold out the paper, Mr. Good- 
loe became editor of the Chronicle. 
He also published the first edition of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ and wrote the 
preface 

Horace Greeley took a decided 
fancy to him and intrusted a large 
portion of the Tribune’s Washing- 
ton correspondence to his pen. Later, 
when Greeley made his unsuc earful 
run fir the Presidency, Mr. Goodloe 
acted ss chairman of the National 
Executive Committee of the Greely 
party. 

Perhaps the strongest character 
istic of Mr. Goodloe was his sincerity 
and honesty of purpose. From boy- 
hood be abhorred slavery, despite 
the fac: that his family wero strong 
believers in the system. Natural!lv 
when the civil war came on and he 
allied himself with the abolition ele- 
ment, his relatives turned bitterly 
against him. A'ter the war, when 
he was appointed to take charge of 
his native State as marshal, the fevl- 
ing of bitterness became even more 
severe, and spread to people in all 
parts of North Carolina. He held 
to hisduty with unflinching oour 
age, however, and within a compara- 


tively short time won the esteem of 
his former opponents and became the 
most popular man in his State. 

The closing years of his life have 
been sad ones in many respects He 
gave up writing about five years 
ago and devoted himself exclusively 
to reading. He was a good Latin 
scholar and delved deeply into early 
Roman history. Two years ago 
paralysis overtook him and his niece 
took him to their home in Warren 
county, where he died—‘‘a gentle- 
man without fear and without re- 
proach.’’—Washington Post. 





with Mr. Bailey, the publisher of the | th 


SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG, 


Marvlous Elixir of Lif Discov- 
erd by Famous Doctor-Scin- 
tist That Curs Every 
Known Ailment. 








Wonderful Cures Are Effected 
That Seem Like Miracles Per- 
formed---The Secret of Long 
Life of Olden Time 
Revived. 





THE REMEDY IS FREE TO ALL 
WHO SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


After years a study, and delving into 
the dust record of the past, as weil as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realms of 
medical science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes 
building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the start- 
ling announcement that he has surely discov- 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


ered the elixor of life. That he is able with the 
aid of a mysterious comyound, known only to 


himself, produced as a resultof the years he 
has spent in searching for this precious lite 
giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
that is known to the human body. There is 
no doubt of the doctor’s earnestness in making 
his claim and the remarkable cures that he is 
daily effecting seems to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which he advances is one 
of reason and based on sound experience ina 
medical practice of many years. It cos!s noth- 
ing to try his remarkble “Elixirof Life,” as 
he callsit, for he sends it free, to anyone who 
is a sufferer, in sufficient quantities to con- 
vince of its ability to cure, so there is absolutely 
no risk to run. Soe ot the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable witnesses 
would hardly be credited. The lame have 
thrown away crutches and walked about after 
twoor three trials of the remedy. The sick, 
given up by home doctors, have been restored 
to their families ana friends in perfect health. 
Rheumatism, neuralgia, stomach, heart, liver, 
kidney, blood and skin diseases and bladder 
troubles disappear as by magic. Headaches, 
backaches, nervousness, fevers, consumption 
coughs, colds, asthma, catarrh, bronchitis an 
all affections of the throat, lungsor any vital 
organ are easily overcome in aspaceof time 
that is simply marvelous. 

Pariial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and per- 
manently removed. It purifi+s the entire sys- 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal nerve 
anon circulation and a state of perfect health 
8 produced at once. To the doctor all systems 
are alike and equally affected by this great 
“Elixir of Life.” Scnd for the remedy to-day. 
It is free to every sufferer. St.~te what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will besent you ‘ree by mail. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 
calls them t» you. Take the caller and you: 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A Turkey Hunt 
is made excitable and profitable by the use o: 


: Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most portent imitator of a wild turkey ever pro 
duced, and never fails todraw them 'o you. 
These callers are furnish-d by mail postpaid a: 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H H. DRAUGHON, Ming», N. C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each ofabove callers. 


The Oldest Seed House in the South, 


On another column of this issue of our paper 
wii be found the adverti ement of J. Bolgiano 
& sons, of Baltimore, Md. As will be notea 
trom the advertise vents, these peope are 
wholesale and retail scedsmen As this house 
was established as early as 13.3, they are by 
long years the oldest seed house in he South, 
and very probably in the entire country. Their 
reputation is ul tiie Very best, and the name 
Boigiano on a pacKage or seed is a guarantee 
astothei: quaiity aud purity Those of ou: 
readers who zrow early vegetables fur tue 
north rn markets wil! find the Polg. auc sus 
tu be selected and grown with as, ecia’ nunese 








to their use. Kach of vur readers should have 
acopy of their large general iliustrated caia- 
logue. ihey will t.Ke pleasure in wailing a 
copy free if you mention this pa, er in writing 
Itis among te larges. . Bu most Ouprehe - 
sive seed ca alogues published, and contains 
practically everything anyone couid wish fur 


the garden or farm. 









\ Se 
$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 
We manufacture all sizes and 
stvles of Saw Mille and Ma 


chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, . . 


SALEM IRON WORKS, "271288, 





Holmes Latest 
Eclipse is the 
level ever sold 
rod and target ‘it 
W. C. HOLMES, 
12 North Forsyth, 8t., 


Improved 
best first-class 
for 4.50, with 





ATLANTA, GA. 


> | this herd—Sows in 
Sows of all ages. 


Neen ee 















are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retairt 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books— 
which give all details. 7“ 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 














IMPROVED FARM FOR SALE. 


97 acres one and one-half miles fror 


Nn cit 
Raleigh. Level macadamized road. Teiaginee 
connections. Good buildings. 25 acres bear. 


ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land. Price te 
quick buyer $3,000—44 cash, remainder to suit 
at6 per cent. GERALD McCARTHY, 


The . 
Southern 
Railway.. 


ANNOUNOES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.» TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 





St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles. 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurat, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. , 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the + Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 








SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





fe" Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
information, or address : 


R.L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent 


Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va 


8 H. HARDWICK, 
G nera] Vassenyer Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N.C. 


“‘Rich Soil” | 
can be had more qaay. anew and 


surely usin; 
THE SPANGLER 
TILIZER DISTRIBUTOR, 


istributes all 
ith ony means known. It dis' ee 



















‘obs 
rtilizer 
rt 


t 
It saves fe 
m the right sp 


‘01 
$s, Peas, e 
by putting it o t spe 
Sows 150 to 2800 Ibs per acre. \\' 







Machine are. pat pe is 
Send for catalog and circu! srs. 
THE SPANGLER MFG, C0. 
509 Queen St., York, Paeé 











“Winter Homes in Souther 
Lands,” 


Tho above is the title of an attrac 
tive booklet just issued by the Pas 
senger Department of the SoutherD 
Rai:way It is beautifully illu-'r4 
ted and fully describes the winte? 
resorts of the South. A OoPpy — 
be secured by sending a two 06? 
stamp to 8. H. Hardwick, G. P. A 
Washington, D.C. 








(Tecumseh & 49283.) 


A superior lot.” 

POLAND CHINAS. fies by my, An 
Boors—“Tecumseh G” and “Mot are ented it 
two best strains of living hogs TePron cand 
igs, and young Boars * 4 

Send to headquarters rd of 
et the best, from the oldest and largenif Wes 
land Chinas in this State, ss GRAY, _ 
fern prices. Address: jericksbure, V* 





























The Progressive Farmer, January 28, 1902 
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THE GOLD LEAF 10BACCO OF EASTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 








‘ 
Good strong planta are an import 


ant part of success in making t9 
bacco, and the growth of the plants 
depends largely on the nature of the 
bed. lt should be located on good, 
moist land, with asouthern exposure, 
with fine soil free from sand; virgin 
soil if possible. Burn the bed when 
the soil is dry, if possible, never 
when very wet, and at any time 
from first of January to first of 
March. Clean off all growth and 
trash and lay poles the size of a mans 
arm three feet apart across the bed, 
go as to give the fire ventilation. 
Place the wood across these poles 
the length of the bed and two feet 
and a half high. Fire the whole 
way so as to have it burn uniformly 
as soon as possible. When the fire 
has burned an hour and a half to two 
hours, with hoes fastened to long 
poles pull the burning mass three or 
four feet, but not beyond the edge 
of the part already burned, and add 
more wood. Keep the fire uniform 
the entire length, so as to burn the 
ground unformly. An hour or an 
hour and a half is long enough for 
all except the first fire Move the 


fire till the whole bed is burned over. | 


Or you may place the poles as before 
and cover the entire bed with wood 
and brush, and set firein different 
places. 

FERTILIZER FOR THE BED. 

The bed should be manured with 
fertilizer, hog pen manure or stable 
manure. If the manure is used see 
that itis free from weed seeds, and 
beat itup very fins A mixed fer- 
tilizer can be used. Spread the ma- 
nure or fertilizer after the coals have 
been raked off clean and hoe the bed, 
turning up as little of the soil as pos- 
sible and rake carefully. Use about 
two cart loads of stable and hog pen 
manure and a bushel of good fertili 
zer to 100 square yerds of bed, which 
is enough for three to four acres. 
Then sow one and a half tablespoon 
fuls of seed to each 100 square yards, 
mixed with dry sifted ashes. Then 
pack the bed with the hoe or tramp 
it with the feet. The seed needs 
very little cover, and will not grow 
if covered deep. Drain the bed and 
cover with thin gauze, which can be 
removed as soon as the plants ure 
safe from frostand flies. Border ths 
bed with 1x12-inch plank, set two 
inches in the ground, and bendsma!l 
reeds or switches, sticking each end 
in the ground aboat four or five feet 
apart each way across the bed, so as 
to be about ten inches above the 
ground, to prevent the cloth sagging 
on the plants. 

Keep the bed perfectly clean of 
weeds und let the cloth stay on till 
about ten days before transplanting. 
When the plants have made four 
leaves you may force their growth if 
needed with liquid manure. Some 
good farmers use poultry manure. 
Apply freely with about one pound 
of fertilizer to the squard yard, or 
one pound of nitrate of soda in fifty 
gallons of water for each 100 square 
yards. Bat apply fifty gallons of 
clear water at once after this or you 
may not have any of the plants left 
THE KIND OF LAND NEEDED—FERTILI 

ZERS FOR IT. 

The best lund for growing fiso 
yellow tobacoo isa fine sandy soil, 
with a deep yellowish clay subsoil ; 
but good tobacco oan be grown on 
any gray soil witha clay subsoil, if 
rich, warm and welldrained. Never 
use land with wet, spouty spots. 
Thorough preparation is requisite 
If fresh land is used, break up early. 
If there is much vegetable matter 
turn under all possible without turn 
ing up the subsoil. On old land 
plow as deep as the soil will admit, 
and if dry weather threatens plow as 
often as necessary to have the soil in 
the best order. It must be in the 
best order before planting. If the 
land is new, clear off all litter and 
trash and break shallow. with an im- 
plement that will tarn up as little of 
the under soil as possible, and get 
the land clear of roots. Run the 
rows three and a half feet apart and 
set the plants 32 inches in the rows 

If stable manure is used, make it 
fine and cover the bottom of the fur- 
row a month before planting, throw- 
ing another furrow overit. Before 
planting, open this with a shovel 
plow and drill 800 to 1,000 pounds of 
good commercial fertilizer per acre. 
Some farmers here use 300 pounds of 
cotton seed meal and 700 pounds of 
fertilizor. Stable manure and fer- 
tilizer can both be put in at the same 
time just before planting. List on 





Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Se - 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. Os tree 


W. Chester, Pa. 


| the fertilizer with two shallow fur- 
| rows and plow out the middles. If 
| beds are too high take a sweep and 
| drag them down. 
PLANTING AND CULTIVATION. 

Planting should have strict atten 
| tion. For the growth will be irregu- 
| lar if the plants are not wellset. Do 
|not bruise the plants when drawing 
| from the bed, and never seta bruised 
| plant. Wash the roots c'ean from 
the bed soil, as clods left on the roots 
retard growth. Make the holes no 
deeper than the roots are long and 
press the earth well about them, but 
do not pack hard. Plant when the 
stems are the size of a lead pencil. 
From middle of April to middle of 
| May is a good time here, the earlier 
the better. 
Begin cultivation as soon as the 
plants have taken root, whether 
there is any grassor not. You oan 
follow with hoes, but do not work 
too desp around the plants, but let 
the first plowing be deep enough to 
loosen the earth under them. Keep 
up the cultivation till tobacco gets 
too latge to use the plow, and then 
continue the hoes among it. Use 
every precaution to avoid bruising 
or injuring the leaves, and never 
work deep after the plants button. 

TOPPING AND PRIMING 

Top the tobacco before it has run 
|into bloom, and as soonas the button 
appears. Some farmers say let the 
button get well out, for it ruins the 
| tobacco to top too low; butif you 
top too high you can go over and top 
again. Go over tobacco in a few 
days, and if the tip leaves are stand- 
ing up straight, top again. If the 
crop has been highly manured you 
can jeave from 12 to 20 leaves, for 
what is the use of making a heavily 
manured piece of ground force the 
sap into 10 or 12 leaves, when the 
result will be heavy, thick, large, 
hony leaves that will bull-face and 
wrinkle and cure into dark, chaffy 
tobacco? These rules are not in- 
‘tended for stalk cutting, but for 
priming and ouring all the leaves 
from first to last. 

Priming the entire stalk is better 
in our sandy land, as the tobacco 
only ripens two or three leaves ata 
time. As all plants are not alike, 
the number of leaves to be left 
| should be determined by the thrifty 
or unthrifty appearance of the plant. 
| Take the suckers off as soon as you 
cau pinch them, never letting them 
get over three inches long. It 
allowed to grow they will injure the 
quality and quantity of the tobacco 
If let get old and tough it is almost 
impossible to remove them without 
injary. 








WORMING. 

The worming is the most import 
ant thing with the crop, for we can- 
not make a crop unless they are kept 
off, as worm-cut tobacco will not sell. 
Some will tell you to worm the to- 
bacco two or three times a week, but 
you should worm it daily it it needs 
it. In the morning or late in the 
evening is the best time, as the 
worms will hide in the middle of the 
day, and are harder to find. Every 
tobacco grower should have a flock 
of turkeys. If you have about 50 
little turkeys, the size of partridges, 
when the worms appear, take them 
in the patch earlyin the morning 
and drive them over it till the sun 
gets hot, and then let them go to thu 
shade. They will worm 10 to 15 acres 
very well. If you have no turkeys, 
Paris green is the best thing I have 
used, bat do not use too much ata 
time, but regulate it so as to get a 
fine spray. 

CURING AND GATHERING. 

Ripening is shown by tue thicken 
ing and graining of the leaf, and 
change of color, the leaf assuming a 
yello wish or mottled yellow and green 
color, and the under side of the leaf 
will crack when bent. About the 
last of June the bottom leaves will 
begin to ripen, and those just above 
will follow when the top leaves are 
not half grown. These bottom leaves 
make the best smokers on the plant, 
and are worth 10 to 15 cents per 
pound. Pluck them from the stalks 
and place smoothly in buskets made 
for the purpose, haul :mmediately tu 
the barn and tie on sticks from the 
baskets. 
80 as to have one set at the barn, one 
in the field and one en route to the 
field. 

The second curing will be in four 
to eight days, and will possibly be 
cutters and should bring twice as 
much as the first leaves. Never 
bruise the leaves, and pluck only 
ripe ones. Leaves that have turned 
perfectly yellow on the plant are 
worthless and should be pulled and 
thrown on the ground, for they will 
disease the whole plantif left on. 
The gathering ana ouring of the 





second and third leavesis practically 
the same as that of the first, but the 
later leaves bring much more money. 

The third gathering will be cutters 
and wrappers Keep the plucked 
leaves out of the sunshine or they 
will turn black. Some use a wagon 
with a frame twelve to sixteen feet 
long, with four to six standards on 
each side the same distance apart, 
with a smooth floor. Lap and re-lap 
the tobacco, letting the sticks rest 
against the standards on exch side, 
but not piled so high as to bruise the 
bottom leaves. Many use carts. 

TOBACCO BARNS AND OURING. 

For tobacco barns, 18 or 20 feet 
square are good sizes. They can be 
built either with logs or planks. If 
planks are used they should be 
doubled, and if logs, they should be 
straight, and 6 to 8 inches thick. It 
wil) take 80 to 84 logs to make a barn 
of the right height. Shingles make 
the best roof, but boards will cure 
best in warm weather. Most farm 
ers prefer board roofs. Chink the 
logs well with mortar of lime and 
clay, aud make as near air-tight as 
possible. Put first set of tiers seven 
feet from the grcund. If logs are 
large put in tiers for every two logs, 
and if small, forevery three. Nail 
onto the rafters till you reach the 
top of the roof. Put door in the 
south side, and you may put windows 
in the gables. If a double furnace is 
used put bothin one end and make 
them of brick. Let furnace arches 
extend eight feet inside the house 
and one or two feet outside. Use 
12-inch piping for the flues. Witha 
single furnice let the brickwork ex- 
tend within a foot and a half of the 
opposite end of the house. 

No man can tell another exactly 
how his tobacco should be cured, no 
matter how experienced he may be, 
as it depends a great deal on the 
nature of the land, the condition of 
the tobacco when pulled, as to how 
it will cure. Any one must use 
judgment with each barn. The first 
step is the steaming or yellowing 
process) Get the temperature up to 
95 degrees as soon as possible, taking 
care not to go so fast as to scald the 
lower tier. Keep at 95 for eight 
hours and advance 9 100 and remain 
for six hours. Then 9105 and re- 
main five or six hours; then to 110, 
when comes the most particular purt 
of the curing, and the judgment of 
the curer must be the guide Inex 
perienced growers should hire an ex- 
pert if they have tobacco suitable 
for fine yellow, and then, by giving 
close attention, the planter muy 
learn in one season to cure well him. 
self. But avoid the men wh») pre. 
tend to know and do not. There are 
plenty of expert curers. 

PAOK HOUSES—SELLING 

When the tobacco is cured and the 
stems killed, put out the fire, and let 
the tobacco remain till it comes in 
order so that you can handle it with- 
out breaking. Then move it to an. 
other house and bulk down, laying 
it straight so that it will look better 
onthe market After it has been in 
bulk eight days examine, and if iu 
too high order repack it, turning 
butts out and leaves in, so the leaves 
will not be expcsed to the air. If 
not in high order let it alone till you 
grade it 

Takethe tobacco from tha pick hon-e 
and place ina pit dug for the pur 
pose, to bring it in order, which will 
take twelve hours. The pit may be 
dug four feet deep and 20x25 feet 
Place logs or plank around it three 
or four feet high, and frame a roo} 
with the ordinary gables, and cover 
the roof with five inches of soil 
Some dig cellars under their pack 
houses, reached by trapdoors. Hire 
an experienced grader, for badiy 
graded tobacco sells by the lowest 
grade. Select leaves the same size 
and color a8 near as possible, muking 
four toeight different g-ades. Nevir 
tie more than six or eight leaves in 
a bundle, unless common lugs and 
small leaves. Then put on smooth 
dressed sticks to prevent tearing 
when putting on or off Then bulk 
it, laying perfectly straight, and 
never let it lie long when in high 
order. If it getsin high order take 


'it down and re-pack in amaller piles 
Have three sets of baskets, | ° : 


till dry. Do not oarry tobacco to 
market in high order if you cah 
avoid it. 

If the tobacco has been handled 
nicely and well sorted, you will be 
apt to get a good price forit. Build 
the barns in winter when you have 
more leisure. Five acresis plenty 
for a 20-foot barn; four acres for an 
18.foot one.—W. F. Foy, Craven Co., 
N.C, in Practical Farmer. 


SCOPS THE COUGH AND WORKS 
OFF THE COLD. 








Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in 
one day. No Cure, No Pay. Price 2% cents, 


| WHY HIS FIGS DO NOT MATURE. 
| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
| I should like to hear through your 
| paper what is the proper way to cul- 
| tivate fig bushes to make them bear 
j well. I have several bushes that 
| bear every year, but the fruit drops 
|off before getting ripe. Please give 


| i 
| me & remedy and oblize, 


* 8, AL 2: 
Pasquotank Co., N. C. 





turist N. C. Experiment Station: 

The dropping, when it is only the 
early fruit of the fig is caused by the 
fruit buds being injured in winter. 
The Smyrna fig drops all of its fruit 
here because we have not the Blas- 
tophaga insect which sets the fruit 
in the fig growing countries of 
Europe. This insect has been intro- 
duced now in California, and it is 
expected that they will grow the 
Smyrna figs with success. But 
where only the early fruit drops it 
is certain that itis the winter cold. 
The young figs for the early cropare 
set in the fall, andif the winter is 
cold they will be so injured that 
though they swell outin spring they 
will drop off before maturing. My 
trees set a full crop last spring, but 
only one solitary early fig escaped. 
The trees if branched from the 
ground can be bent down and pegged 
fast to the ground in winter and pine 
bushes placed over them as a protec. 
tion. They will then be far more 
likely to retain the early fruit, which 
is always the finest of the season. 


A Washington special to one of 
our North Carolina papers says: 
Secretary Wilson to-day told the 
President and cabinet about what 
the Department of Agriculture has 
been doing regarding the growing of 
fine wrappers and fillers tobaccos in 
this country. Secretary Wilsonsaid 
the experimental stage had been 
passed in many places and that dur- 
ing the next few months the exveri- 
ment will be extended to North Caro- 
lina and other States. 


Kinston Free Press: A prominent 
farmer of this section informs us 
that a large majority of the farmers 
will plant much more tobacco this 
year than in any previous year. 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 











Principles of Agriculture. By Prof 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us fora copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agrioul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
ani studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader cf this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
slearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to send a 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 
GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. * 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted Lo give satisfaction. Price #1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Answer by W. F. Massey Horticul- | 














Sena eu 8 . _ 7 me i oe 
EN costs 
25 cents] 
e per TON .# 
rp Createst, Cheapest Food 
on Earth for Sheep, Swine, 
e Cattle, etc. z 


wee 7 Will be worth $100 to you to read what 
Salzer’s catalog says about rape. je 
















| Billion Dollar Grass 
Will positively make you rich; 12 tons 
of hay and lots of pasture per acre, so 
also Bromus, Peaoat Speltz (400 ba. 
corn, 250 bu. oats per acre), etc., etc, 


For this Notice and 10c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farm Ss: ed 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to get a stars. 





For 16¢, we mail 150 kinds of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds and catalog. . 


SALTER SEED Coc 























Knolvn and solvn 
lwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 





* Don’t quite 
ound of it”? 


R é 
Marblehead, Wass, 
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4 New Century § 
TOMATO. 


You will never know whata really 

fine flavored tomato is until you try 

thisone. Itis early, hardy, free 

@ trom blight, will not crack nor 
scald. Remarkably solid,full fleshed 
and free from seeds. 1t i 


J.Bolgiano & Son,Dep, T2 Baltimore, Md. 





WANTED—A Young Lady of several years’ 
experi nce desires a po iti.n as primary teacher 





Wood's Seeds: 


BEST FOR THE SOUTH. 


SEED POTATOES 


ONE OF OUR LEADING SPECIALTIES, 


We have thousands arrels in 
stock; the best alueceee 
and Virginia Second Crop Seed. 
Wood’s 1902 Catalogue gives 
comparative crop results, both ac 
to earliness and yield, with Maine. 
grown and Second-crop seed. It 
also contains much other usefy} 
and valuable information about 
Potatoes. Write for Catalogue ang 
Special Potato Price List, 


> s s 
Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue 
for 1902 gives reliable, practical, up-to 
date information about all Seeds ‘giving 
not only descri ptions, but the best cro Ds 
to grow, most successful ways of grow. 
ing different crops, and much other in- 
tors sage Nag F siege interest to every 

r, Gar dener an iled 
fet Span Weer da Farmer. Mailed 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


Truckers and Farmers requiri 
5a 2 ing | 
quantities of seeds are requested © 
to write for special prices, 









COLE'S COTTON PLANTER — 












GUARANTEED BEST INTHE WORLD! ZX” SF 


Ys 


SOLD STRAIGHT FROM 4 / Deas 
‘A ZY NATION 
F jo ' “SF LANTS. COTTON, 


CORN PEAS, ETC., 
ASET ITN 


a tag 
a , ATS ALA! 
— nF 
-CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
CHAKLOTrE N.C.,, Oct 19, 1901, 
The Cole Manufacturing Co, 
Chariette. N C, 
GENTLEMEN:—I have tried all the differ- 


entcotton planters on this market and I can 
truly say that Cole’s Cotton Planter b:ats 
them all. I want to place an order in good 
time so as to be sure to get enough of them 
to do all my planting next season. 
Yours very truly, 

W. H. HARTIS, 

















Corn Planting 


must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 
‘SS, ture crop depenus upon in Fora I purposes, 
IN = pce Mee on ail kinds of 
> =. uns i 
re) IN er nothing equals the 
Cae SPANGLER 
ae <=. & CORN PLANTER. 
It saves time, laber, money and insures the crop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn anits 
way to the ground. Made with or without fertiliser 


F atiacimest, New device for sowing peas, heons, 
lise, carn. cre. We als. 
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oraake the famous Spaogler Low. 
cer rid, Wr.cve forcatal g aud ere. 

*SSERCLER PSNUFROCTURING C7., 5990 e-n Si., York, Fa 
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o' g veri ness in private family; laiter pre- 
ferred. Reference given. Audre, “MISS M,” 
Care Progressive rarmer, Ral igh, N. C. 











Douste Daity Service 





Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and Weat. 


In Effect May 26th, 1001, 


SOUTHWARB. 
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Lv Washington 
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WE DON’T SAY 
that ‘The PAGE is the best a, 3 wonld 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE ¢ O., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle, 


—_2>— 


iow 








Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pey 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for Stock-raising witb 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock, And whether you 


have few animals or man » you can 
_— y, y not afforé 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY J. B. KILLESREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


— ay complete manual of the oul 
of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written ina style to be 
understood by everyone, 


The book discusses the churacter 
istics of the principal prasses, th 
maintenance of pastures und mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Soribner, our greatest grass ex 
vert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona! 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 
Ww 
w 


We have 30 copies this valo 
able work on hand, and, unti 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year tc 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIcn, & © 








When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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